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Color-separation negatives and prints. Reading 
from left: normal black-and-white rendering i K-3 
correction); yellow printer, made with blue filter; 
red printer, made with green filter; blue printer, 
made with red filter. In color guide at lower right 
of picture, “R” is green, “Y” is violet, and “B” 

is red. 


Still" Photography in Natural Colors 


C OLOR photography has definitely assumed a most 
important place in the commercial fields of ad¬ 
vertising and illustrating, even to the extent of 
crowding paintings, drawings and black-and-white photo¬ 
graphs in the pages of our national magazines. It is mak¬ 
ing worthwhile strides in motion picture production, and 
indeed has reached a fine state of development in certain 
recent releases. 

With an increasing number of all-color features sched¬ 
uled for production during the coming season, the question 
naturally arises, "Since natural-color photography is so 
successfully used in our magazines, can it not also be used 
to give us natural-color stills for our Technicolor releases?" 

The best answer to this question is a careful review 
of the principal methods of natural-color photography in 
general use today, and their adaptibility to the problems 
of the studio still man. But before starting on such a re¬ 
view, it behooves us to have at least a rudimenary knowl¬ 
edge of the principles underlying these processes. Therefore, 
at the risk of repeating facts with which the reader may 
already be familiar, I shall give a brief description of color 
in its physical aspect, as light. 

When sunlight is passed through a glass prism, it be¬ 
comes decomposed into a series of separate colors known 


by 

Philip M. Chancellor, A.S.C., F.R.G.S. 


as "Spectrum Colors." Actually, spectral colors are in¬ 
numerable, and range from the (invisible) Infra-reds 
through all the visible shades to the invisible Ultra-violets. 
By means of a slit, the solar spectrum may be divided into 
a series of distinct lines of color, known as the Frauenhofer 
lines. The most distinct of these lines are designated by 
letters, and serve as a means of identifying the position of 
certain colors in the spectrum. 

Figure I shows the position of the most important lines 
in relation to the spectral colors, while the numbered lines 
indicate their wave-lengths in terms of Angstrom Units. 

If by optical means the independent colors of the spec¬ 
trum are superimposed upon each other, the result will be 
white light. Thus we may conclude that white light is 
the combination of all the colors in the visible spectrum, 
and hence it is termed Polychromatic light. In contradis¬ 
tinction to polychromatic light, we find that by superimpos¬ 
ing only selected parts of the spectral light, colored light- 
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mixtures of a uniform tint may be obtained, and this is 
termed Monochromatic light. Thus we differentiate between 
light of one selected wave-length, and light of mixed wave¬ 
length. By suitable choice of two spectral colors only, white 
light may be re-composed. Such spectral colors are called 
Complementary. Such complementary color-CQmbinations 
are: 

Red and Blue-green. 

Orange and Greenish-blue. 

Yellow and Blue. 
t Greenish-yellow and Violet. 

To appreciate the sensation of color as produced upon 
the human eye, we must regard the Young-Helmholtz 
theory of color vision. This theory, originally advanced by 
Young in 1807, was later accepted by Helmholtz and Max¬ 
well, and is still favored by the majority of physicists. 

This theory assumes the presence of three light-sensi¬ 
tive nerve-fibrils in the human eye, which serve as a means 
of transmitting to the brain the three primary color-sensa¬ 
tions. When excited, one conveys to the brain the co.'or- 
sensation of red, the second, that of green, and the third, 
that of violet. If all three fibrils are excited simultaneously 
and with equal intensity, they convey the sensation of 
white. When at rest, they convey the sensation of black. 
Unequal excitement conveys intermediate tones of color, 
in proportion to the amount of primary color-vibration. 

Young selected for his original experiments the funda¬ 
mental colors of red, green and violet. Later experiments, 
however, have shown that it would be impossible to mix 
all the spectral colors in scientifically full purity, using only 
the three primaries; but for practical purposes, the three 
primaries are sufficient, as the average eye cannot judge 
color with sufficient accuracy to detect these more minute 
inaccuracies of shading. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing principles, we now face 
the practical application of our knowledge. This we may 
divide into two sections: First, the analysis of the colors, 
and their separation through the use of filters—that is, 
making the negative or negatives; Second, the resynthesis 
of the colors to form a colored photograph—that is, making 
the positives or prints. 

The problem of the separation of the colors may be con¬ 
sidered as solved; the color-sensitivity of modern photo¬ 
graphic emulsions and the color-absorption of filters gives 
the photographer almost perfect control of this phase, 
though mechanical and optical factors render the matter 
of camera design and manipulation complicated and ex¬ 
pensive. 

The second—and by far the greatest—problem lies in 
making the positive print. Even in magazine-printing, the 
problem of producing a printing plate or plates, and the 
exact mixing of inks to restore color to the image, is far 
from its ideal solution in spite of the great progress that 
has lately been made. Producing our color-picture on paper, 
without recourse to photoengraving and mechanical print¬ 
ing, as will be necessary in studio work, is an even greater 
problem. While color-prints, made photographically upon 
paper, are not impossible, their production as yet is a slow, 
intricate and expensive process in no way comparable with 
commercial black-and-white printing methods. 

The reasons for this are obvious when we review the 
steps involved in producing a photograph in natural colors. 
In the first place, we must break down the image into its 
three complementary-color components. Disregarding the 
screen-plate processes, which produce only transparencies, 
the most practical means of doing this is by making a set 
of three complementary negatives. The densities of the 
three negatives represent the amount of Red, Green and 
Blue light reflected from the object photographed. This 
much is relatively easy, due to the control possible by using 
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color-filters of the proper absorption characteristics. Trans¬ 
parencies made from these three negatives, each illuminated 
by light of the appropriate primary color, should when sup¬ 
erimposed, give a picture of the object in its original colors. 
This at least is the happy theoretical assumption; in prac¬ 
tice, unforeseen difficulties are encountered. Theoretically, 
the projection filters should be the same as the taking 
filters; when superimposed equally, the colored beams pro¬ 
jected through these filters should form white. Actually, 
this ideal condition is not fulfilled by the taking filters 
so in practice another set of filters must be used for pro¬ 
jection to recreate the colors of the original. 

Actually making our three color-separation negatives, 
we begin with three panchromatic plates or films, and 
expose them through the Wratten set of tri-color filters. 
These filters, the "A" No. 25 (red), "B" No. 58 (green) 
and "C-5" (blue-violet), are characterized by even trans¬ 
mission, and end as abruptly as possible. The blue-violet 
and green overlap from wave-length 480 to 520, and the 
green and red from 580 to 600. Since their respective 
factors are different (respectively 4, 8, and 6 on Super- 
Sensitive in daylight), the three exposures must be com¬ 
pensated so as to produce an overall correct exposure. 

Considering, for the sake of simplicity, only one of the 
three separation-negatives, we can easily see that, for ex¬ 
ample, the red-sensation negative will record the amount of 
red in the subject in terms of greater or lesser density ac¬ 
cording to the proportion of red reflected from any given 
area. A positive plate made from this negative will repre¬ 
sent purest red by means of its clearest portion—that is 
to say, where the red has been most freely transmitted by 
the filter—and those parts containing less red by an in¬ 
crease of density in the plate. Where no red exists, the 
plate will be opaque. If the plate is held before a red 
light, it would reproduce the red-component sensation in 
the original. In the same way, the other two plates will 
react similarly, and reproduce their respective color-sensa¬ 
tions. 

Were these three plates placed in a suitable viewing in¬ 
strument, together with their respective filters, and viewed 
(by projection or otherwise) accurately superimposed, the 
original image, in all its colors, would be reconstructed. In 
this instcnce, it will be noticed that "colored light is add¬ 
ed to colored light." By superimposition of light tinted by 
the primary filters, an image is produced. This is known as 
the ADDITIVE process. 

To recombine these colors on paper, as in a photographic 
or mechanical printing process, it becomes necessary to 
superimpose the colors upon each other on paper. The 
white paper upon which we place the three images will re¬ 
flect all three primary colors. Now, contrary to the Addi¬ 
tive method of superimposition just outlined, we must in 
this case print from the thinner parts of the plate, or those 
parts which represent an absence of color in the separation- 
image. 

Therefore, our Red must not be printed in red ink, but 
rather with a "Minus-red" ink, or a color which complete¬ 
ly absorbs red. In addition, the color to be represented 

(Continued on Page 434) 
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Lupe Light 


T ODAY'S trend among Hollywood's outstanding ex¬ 
ponents of cinematographic lighting is toward the 
use of fewer light-sources and more actual lighting 
effects. Comparing the average set of today's productions 
with one even so recent as five years ago, one cannot fail 
to be impressed with this fact: fewer general lighting units 
are to be seen on the floor, fewer spotlight units are in 
use along the spot-rails, and overhead 'dome' and 'strip' 
units are seldom used. Moreover, the units now available 
are smaller, and of considerably greater efficiency than 
their predecessors. A particularly striking example of this 


Summing Up 


is the recently introduced Mole-Richardson "Junior So- 
larspot", which appears almost dwarfed in comparison 
with the 18-inch Sunspot which it is rapidly supplanting. 
And not only do modern units utilize a greater percentage 
of the light radiated by their light-sources, but they dis¬ 
tribute it more uniformly within the projected beam, so 
that subsidiary lamps are no longer needed to min .nize 
the effects of uneven beam-distribution. 

In general, the incandescent-filament globe is still by 
a considerable margin the most popular light-source; but 
the carbon arc, in its modern forms, is regaining more and 
more of the ground lost during the almost simultaneous 
introduction of Panchromatic film and talking pictures. In 
the field of natural-color cinematography, of course, the 
arc is supreme due to its more perfect approximation of 
the color of natural sunlight, and to its higher unit inten¬ 
sity. 

It is customary to divide lighting equipment into the two 
broad groups of "general" and "modelling" lighting units; 
but it would seem more accurate to- re-classify them today 
as "floodlighting" and "spotlighting" (or "projecting") 
units, and to add a third category to include the various 
special-purpose lamps developed in recent years. 

Under the head of "floodlighting" equipment, we may 
list those units used to provide a uniform light-flux, of 
moderate intensity, over a wide angle, and used either on 
the stage floor or overhead. In the incandescent range, 
these units are represented principally by the "Rifle" lamp, 
which has almost completely superseded the early incan¬ 
descent broadside, and by the obsolescent five-globe 
"bank" and overhead strip units. In the arc range, we 
find the modernized twin-arc broadside for floor use, and 
its companion, the overhead "scoop". The mercury-vapor 
"banks", once so generally used for this purpose, have 
vanished. 

The standard incandescent floodlight unit is the 
Mole-Richardson Type 45 "Rifle", using a single 1,000 
or 1,500 Watt P. S. 52 mogul-based Mazda globe. By 
means of a rifle-corrugated, chromium plated metal re¬ 
flector, the light is very evenly distributed over an angle 
of 60°. The lamp housing is an ellipsoidal duralumin 
spinning, corrugated for greater rigidity, and fitted with 
a globe-focusing adjustment at the rear, and with a built- 
in control switch. The lamp is supported upon a Y-shaped 
yoke, by which it may be mounted upon any of the stand¬ 
ardized, tubular steel elevating pedestals made by the 
firm. 

The corresponding arc unit is the same firm's Type 29 
twin-arc broadside. This unit was developed especially for 
use in natural-color cinematography, and employs as its 
light-source a speciaf 8mm. carbon developed for the pur¬ 
pose by the National Carbon Company. A separate mech- 
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Modern 
Studio Lighting 
Equipment 


the noises due to uneven expansion of the parts in the 
heat of the lamp. In the most modern Mole-Richardson 
types, the housing is a barrel-shaped casting of aluminum 
alloy, and the removable back dome, which holds the re¬ 
flector, is a heavy stamping, ribbed for stiffness. All aux¬ 
iliary parts are fitted in such a way as to have unrestricted 
(and therefore silent) expansion. The switch and focusing 
control are built into the bottom of the lamp-housing. 
The useful range of beam-divergences of this lamp is 
from 8° to approximately 24°. 

Where higher intensities are required—as in back and 
cross lighting on large sets, front-lighting in extremely 
deep ones, in special situations where a large amount of 
light must be supplied by relatively few units, and for 
high-intensity effect lighting—the 24-inch Sunspot (M-R 
Type 226) is used. This is essentially similar to the 18- 
inch unit just described, but built around the 5,000 Watt 
G64-C13 bi-post type Mazda globe, and utilizing a 24- 
inch Bausch Gr Lomb glass mirror and spill-rings. On 
rare occasions, a 10,000 Watt (10-KW), 36-inch unit is 
also used. 


by 

William Stull, A.S.C. 


cnism is used to feed each of its two arcs, resulting in 
more uniform light-flux and silent operation. The rec¬ 
tangular reflector distributes the light uniformly over the 
required 60° angle, and a pivoted stub is placed directly 
below the lamp so that it may be mounted on the stand¬ 
ard pedestal. The unit is made for operation on Direct Cur¬ 
rent only (115-120 volts), and when burned at 40-50 
Amperes, produces an intensity of 220-foot-candles at 15 
feet—more than 250% more than its pretalkie forebears. 
The M-R Type 27 "Scoop" is essentially the same unit, 
with reflector and mounting designed to permit its use as 
an overhead floodlighting unit. 

Equipments of the spotlighting group are at present 
in a transitional stage: new and improved types are being 
introduced, and are supplanting the older units as rapidly 
as studio procurement programs permit. Many of these 
newer units, in addition to their improved performance, 
embody fundamental engineering advances in their appli¬ 
cation of principles not hitherto employed in motion pic¬ 
ture lighting. It follows, naturally, that the units they re¬ 
place are technically outmoded. For the sake of complete¬ 
ness, however, it will be well to mention these older, 
standard types as well as the newer designs. 

The fundamental spotlighting unit in the incandescent 
range is the 2,000 Watt, 18-inch Sunspot, or reflecting 
spotlight, currently represented by the Mole-Richardson 
Type 220. This unit is used for general lighting of sets, 
for back and cross lighting to make both actors and prop¬ 
erties stand out from the background, and for some types 
of effect-lighting. It may, in fact, be called the lamp-of- 
all-work on American sets, as it is used both on the floor 
and on the overhead lampgrid, and for almost every pur¬ 
pose. The lamp is built around a 2,000 Watt, 948-613 
Mazda globe; either the mogul-based or the bipost type 
of globe may be used, but the latter is becoming the more 
popular style.The light-beam is formed by a parabolic 
mirror: generally a Bausch Gr Lomb glass mirror is used, 
though in some studios faceted, chromium-plated me*H 
mirrors are preferred. "Spill-rings", to absorb all the non¬ 
parallel rays from the forward side of the globe, are uni¬ 
versally used. In the earlier designs of this class, the pre¬ 
talkie practice of making the lamp-housing of sheet metal 
was followed, and no little trouble was experienced with 


(Continued on Page 435) 
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Fig. 5. Mechanographic sound track showing reso¬ 
lution at 50,000 cps., at a recording level 55 db 
below maximum. 



Fig. 1, bottom, the cutting tool used in the 
mechanographic system. 


F ROM time to time there have been presented to the 
Society papers dealing with the methods and prob¬ 
lems in connection with recording sound for motion 
picture accompaniment. In the beginning these papers had 
to do with recording on wax and of late with the photo¬ 
graphic processes of recording on film. There is still a 
third method which has not yet been described before this 
Society and which is destined to play an important role. 
The introduction of this method is the reason for this paper. 

The four present-day commercial methods may be 
defined as follows: 

MECHANICAL—Wherein the recording and reproduc¬ 
ing are done mechanically. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC—Wherein the recording is done pho¬ 
tographically and the reproducing is done optically. 

MECHANOGRAPHIC—Wherein the recording is done 
mechanically and the reproducing is done optically. 

MAGNETIC—Wherein the recording and reproducing 
are both done magnetically. 

As far as motion picture recording is concerned, the 
mechanical (or disk) system has been eliminated and the 
telegraphone is not adaptable, so we can consider prin¬ 
cipally the other two systems, the photographic and me¬ 
chanographic. Under the heading of photographic we must 
include the variable-density and the variable-width systems 
of recording, in considering the limitations of each. All 
With variable-density film recording, the limiting fac¬ 
tors are numerous, such as lens dispersion, width of record¬ 
ing slit, fogging and spreading of the image in the emul¬ 
sion. In addition, there are critical factors that must be 
accurately met, but can not be listed directy as limiting 


Mechanographic 


factors, such as light exposure, uniformity of the emulsion, 
matching emulsions from negative to positive, printing 
exposure, development time, etc. 

With variable width recordings the limitations are lens 
dispersion, film image spreading, fogging, emulsion irregu¬ 
larities and width of the recording slit. In fact, with these 
two systems Kellogg's simile can not be improved upon: 
"We have given our painter not only too big a brush but 
a piece of blotting paper upon which to make the pic¬ 
ture, and paints that run" (Fig. 3). 

With these things in mind we survey the field to see 
exactly what it is we want in the way of a recorder for 
a motion picture track, and then check against what is 
available. First, as has been proved by practice, the sound¬ 
track must be upon the same film with the picture. This 
eliminates from consideration both magnetic and mechan¬ 
ical systems. Now, assuming the same quality among the 
other methods, I should say choose a variable-width track, 
because the critical conditions of recording are more easily 
fulfilled, and it is much safer to transfer photographically 
from the negative to the positive. This is especially impor¬ 
tant where dupe negatives are used in the foreign markets. 
The next thing that is necessary is an immediate play¬ 
back, and by this I do not mean the playing back of some 
make-shift record taken on an entirely different recording 
system, but the immediate playback of the finished record 
which is to be used for production purposes. Not only can 
the quality of the picture be improved by due application 
of this principle, but the cost of production can be reduced 
also. In order to make this point concrete, mention might 
be made of two pictures which were released with an in¬ 
terval of time between, in which the same operatic star 
appeared, the first picture a failure and the second a grand 
success. Non-technical persons whom I have interviewed 
have agreed that the sound of the first was bad and that 
of the second exceptionally good, whereas technical men 
have told me that the first was good and the second so 
bad that changes in the reproducing equipment were neces¬ 
sary before the picture could be shown in the theater. 

The next step in our survey then brings us to the 
mechanographic system as the only means of achieving 
all the desired results described. By means of this method 
it is possible not only to play back the completed record 
as soon as it is recorded, but to play the record while it 
is being recorded, with a delay corresponding to four frames 
of the Dicture. We are also able by this method to reduce 
the paint brush to which Kellogg referred to an irreducible 
minimum and to eliminate the blotting paper. 

The first mechanographic machine was built in Berlin 
in 1891, and consisted of a paper strip coated with a black 
layer into which was cut a lateral groove, thus removing 
the black layer within the groove. Upon this groove Was 
cast a strong light, which passed through the paper and 
through a lens which focused a half-image of the track 
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Recording 
for . 

Sound-Tracks 

by 

J. A. Miller** 

upon a slit, behind which was placed a selenium cell which 
in turn operated a telephone receiver. Considering the ma¬ 
terials available at that time it will be realized that that 
was a big step; but with present-day knowledge it is easy 
to see how the physical limitations of the equipment and 
materials would admit of only the most primitive results. 
Nothing further seems to have been done with the system 
until 1930, when Berthon reinvented it, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with Nublat, developed a machine that was put upon 
the European market as a phonograph, and known as the 
Nublat machine. The later models of this machine, in¬ 
stead of cutting into a black layer, were made to cut 
through the center of a thin black film, thus making a 
sound record upon the edge of each half when the film 
was split. Printing was done with cylindrical optical en¬ 
largement in order to increase the amplitude of modula¬ 
tion. The results attained were only fair, as might be ex¬ 
pected on account of the severe physical limitations. It will 
be seen that at a frequency of 6000 cycles and at stand¬ 
ard motion picture speed, and with a cutting tool having 
a heel angle of 45 degrees, it is possible to cut to an 
amplitude of only 0.002 inch, whereas on amplitude of 
0.080 inch is required for motion picture film. At the 
same time, if it were possible to reach practical ampli¬ 
tudes the power required would be enormous; in fact, sev¬ 
eral kilowatts would be required to record up to a fre¬ 
quency of 10,000 cycles per second. Although the machine 
was introduced upon the phonograph market in France, 
the quality was not good enough for the motion picture 
field. 

It was not until 1931 that the invention was made 
which now makes it possible to attain with the mechano- 
graphic system better results than with any other system. 
The system now used, known as Millerfilm, makes use 
of a special film having a coating of clear material upon 
the base, which in turn, is covered by an extremely thin 
layer of opaque material, approximately two microns thick. 
For all ordinary purposes the film is very tough and dur¬ 
able: in fact it can not be scratched by the fingernail. 
The cutting tool (Fig. 1 ) is a specially prepared sapphire, 
the edges of which make a very oblique angle with the 

-Reprinted from July Journal of the Societv of Motion Picture 
Engineers as presented at the Spring, 1935, Meeting at Hollywood 
Calif. 

^-American Mechanographic Corp.. New York, N. Y. 


surface of the film. In¬ 
stead of cutting a lat¬ 
eral track as heretofore, 
the track is hill-and- 
dale. It will now be ob¬ 
served (Fig. 1 ) that 
a very small movement 
of the cutting tool in the 
vertical direction p r o - 
duces a great change in 
the quantity of black 
layer that is removed. 

Thus is attained a me¬ 
chanical amplification of 
from fifty to one hun¬ 
dred times, comparing 
the movement of the 
cutting tool to the vari¬ 
ation of the width of 
track cut. Instead of 
having to move the cut¬ 
ting tool 0.080 inch for 
full modulation of the 
sound-track, it is now 
possible to attain full 
modulation with a tool 
movement of 0.001 or 
0.002 inch. 

Many tests were con- 
ducted to determine 
what material could be 
applied to a film that 
would be flexible, trans¬ 
parent, and have the 
same cutting character¬ 
istic as wax. Upon the 
surface of such a layer 
must be placed an ex¬ 
tremely thin layer o f 
opaque material hav¬ 
ing a fine grain struc¬ 
ture which will cut with a smooth surface, have suffi¬ 
cient strength to withstand damage, and have a definite 
line of demarcation between the opaque and transparent 
sections. This was a complete research problem in itself, 
but film is now available that fulfills all these require¬ 
ments; and when it is cut, as can be seen in Fig. 2, the 
line of demarcation is much more definite than can be 
achieved photographically. The importance of this fact 
must not be overlooked, as the limitation of all systems 
depends upon the definiteness of this line of demarcation 
on an unmodulated track. If the maximum modulation of 
the track is of 0.080 inch, and the desired range 125 db., 
then the first 100 db. must be included within modulation 
peaks not exceeding 0.004 inch high, which does not al¬ 
low for much irregularity in the line of demarcation. It is 
possible to obtain film of this sort with the black pigment 
in colloidal form and of such concentration that grain size 
is no longer a factor as in the photographic process. The 
edge to which a sapphire cutter can be ground is micro¬ 
scopic; whence there is no limitation that corresponds to 
the width of the recording slit, so that frequencies as high 
as 25,000 cps. can be recorded (Fig. 3). Of course, in re¬ 
production, the width of the reproducing beam enters as a 
detrimental factor, but in this case it is not so important 
as in recording, and is far better than any needle could 
be. Irregularities of the emulsion are no longer present, 
and even the surface of the film where it has been cut 
is much improved over a plain emulsion surface. 

The cutter was the next item of importance, and re¬ 
quired a wide departure from current practice inasmuch 
as it has to be a constant-amplitude device. In order to 



Fig. 2. 6000-cycle record¬ 
ings; original negatives: (a) 
photographic sound - track; 
(b) mechanographic sound 
track. lOOx 
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Fig. 3. Illustrating 
the advantage 
gained in noise- 
reduction due to 
irregularities i n 
the transparent 
portion of the 
film, and the 
sharp demarca¬ 
tion in the me- 
chanographic re- 
cording; 9AO 
S M P F standard, 
tips 6000 cps.; 
<b> SMPE stan¬ 
dard base 6000 
cps.; (c) mechan- 
cgraohic sound 
track at do i n t 
where 7000 cds. 

occurs. 


gain sufficient movement at high frequencies it is necessary 
to tune the element to a high audio frequency. A cutter 
has been produced that will record up to 10,000 cycles 
per second with a power consumption of about two watts. 
From this it is easy to understand the impracticability of 
the old mechanographic system with a lateral groove. 
The movement of the element would be fifty times greater, 
whence the requisite power would be in proportion to the 
square of this figure, or 2500. In addition, the efficiency 
would be only one-tenth as great, on account of the ad¬ 
ditional air-gap, which would make the power ratio 25,- 
000 to one. In other words, instead of two watts, the cut¬ 
ter would require about fifty kilowatts. The details of con¬ 
struction of the cutter can not be given at the present 
time, but the response curve of a typical example can be 
constructed flat within two db. for 30 to 8000 cycles or 
from 30 to 10,000 as desired. 

A study of an original record of the process leads to 
many interesting observations. More than one track can 
be recorded upon the same piece of film. Cutting and re¬ 
recording can be done from the original. Short ends can 
be utilized. There is no darkroom loading of magazines. 
Examination of the track shows that the groove is cut 
clean, the surface is as smooth as glass, the opaque por¬ 


tions have a density too high to measure, and that the 
transparency of the clear portion is uniform. 

The perfect recording system would encompass about 
125 db., but with the present photographic systems the 
range varies between 35 and 45 db. and with hill-and- 
dale acetate records from 50 to 55 db. Noise reduction 
methods reduce the disturbance introduced by irregulari¬ 
ties occurring in the transparent part of the track on a 
dirty film, but have no effect upon limitations caused by 
irregularities of the materials of the record carrier at the 
line of demarcation. Eight or ten db. are gained in this 
manner if the film is bad, but any real extension of the 
range must be accomplished by improving the material of 
the carrier itself. That this improvement is accomplished 
by the mechanographic system is clearly seen in Fig 3, 
and it should be possible to have a consistent working 
range approaching 75 db. by this method. This can be 
appreciated better by realizing that if the same degree of 
perfection of the record carrier is 
arrived at as is reached with an 
acetate record of the hill-and-dale 
type, then the advantage gained 
is of the order of 50 db., which 
would indicate a possible range 


Fig. 4. Photographic 
copies, or prints: <a> 
from photographic 
sound track; <b> 
from mechanograph¬ 
ic sound track; (c> 
from photographic 
sound track. 300x 


of 100 to 105 db. We assume 
first that all major imperfections 
are easily removable and that the 
ones most difficult to remove are 
of an order of magnitude of 
0.0005 inch or less. In a hill- 
and-dale mechanical record this 
irregularity produces 100 per cent 
modulation at 6000 eye I e s, 
whereas on the mechanographic 
record it would produce a distur¬ 
bance of 50 db. below full modu¬ 
lation on account of the differ¬ 
ence between constant - velocity 
and constant-amplitude recording. 

In other words, when the time 
arrives for sound to be brought 
up to the standard that is now 
being demanded by a large part 
of the public, it will be necessary 
to re-record mechanographically 
on each release print. Of course, 
in the meantime photographic 
copies of mechanographic track 
can be used, thus obtaining a re¬ 
sult that lies between the present 
photographic method and the di¬ 
rect recorded mechanographic 
(Fig. 4). 

In conclusion, in Fig. 5 is seen 
a sample of resolution at 50,000 
cps., 55 db. below maximum, 
that is better than can be achieved 
by photographic methods at 5000 
cps. 

















SMASH HIT 


JUDGE Super X Negative solely on the basis 
of its reception by users. Placed on the market 
only a few months ago, it is already being em¬ 
ployed in the majority of feature productions, 
as well as for various purposes of a special 
nature. Either of its striking advantages... 
greater speed, generally improved photo¬ 
graphic cpiality... would have justified this 
swift, widespread adoption. Verdict of the in¬ 
dustry: a smash hit . Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distrib¬ 
utors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 
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Streamlined 
Cameras 
For the Air 


by 

Ray Fernstrom, A.S.C. 


I N PHOTOGRAPHING the aerial and Akeley scenes on 
Universal's "Storm Over the Andes/' I was impressed 
by the problems the near future presents the photogra¬ 
pher of such subjects. 

To begin with we had an airplane that travelled at 230 
M.P.H. in level flight that was capable of 275 in dives 
such as we used in chase scenes. When an Akeley man 
has to follow such objects with short focal length lenses 
he is kept spinning to keep up. Of necessity short lenses 
must be used due to restricted areas, such as canyons with 
no opportunity to move back for the telephoto shot that 
such fast pans call for. 

When it comes to mounting set cameras for background 


process keys on these faster, ever faster planes, we come 
to streamlining, as the only solution. Now that Howard 
Hughes has flown his ship at 352 M.P.H. the future air 
film becomes a most interesting probability for the cinema¬ 
tographer who is trying to prepare for all eventualities. 

My first experience with really fast ships came last year 
when the Army received their new streamlined Martin 
bombers. These planes fly along loafing at 250 M.P.H. 
and my job was to photograph a squadron of eighteen in 
various formations over clouds and mountains. Of course 
the only camera ship that could keep up with them was 
another Martin which the Army made available. For the 
general long shots in the air we arranged the rear cockpit 
for the Akeley. This cockpit in Army usage has a sliding 
transparent cover over the entire opening. Fortunately this 
cover extends far out over the top edge of the fuselage. 
By removing the rear and sliding center section a large 
overhanging "V" shaped windshield remained. In practice 
this served excellently with the Akeley mounted inside the 
fuselage and as close as possible to the protection of the 
shield. Naturally there was no chance to aim in any di¬ 
rection but backwards and sideways. For scenes shooting 
forward the machine gun cockpit in the nose of the plane, 
which looks like a scarf ring with a large half of an egg 
over it and a slit for the machine gun to shoot through, 
was our scene of action. 

By mounting the Akeley with its photo lens shooting 
through this slit and using a Mitchell finder lined up above 
we had a real streamlined camera blimp, although panning 
was limited. This in part was overcome through the fact 
that like all scarf rings made for machine guns they can be 
swung and locked in any desired position. Incidentally 
whenever this housing was swung in the air a terrific wind 
blast tended to turn the slit all the way backward. With 
optical glass and a larger slit this type of camera mount 
would be ideal for shots requiring this setup at high speeds. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of Army pictures where 
such equipment is at the disposal of the aerial cinema¬ 
tographer, the cost of these planes makes them impractical 
for picture use, generally. 

After the experiences with "Storm Over the Andes" the 
writer together with our chief pilot Herb White made a few 
tests on the fast ships used in the picture, to determine 
the effects on control of the ships and on cameras, when 
the two were combined for high speed use. 

Together with Vance Breese, its builder, we made a 
flight, after first removing the hatch above the pilot's 
cockpit. At two hundred and ten miles per hour I ventured 
up and out into the slipstream to see what would happen. 
The pressure was so great it snapped my goggles around 
my head and the blast almost popped my eyeballs from 
their sockets. I found afterwards that by peeking just over 
the edge of the windshield but still out of the blast, that 
no dangerous amount of pressure resulted. This taught us 
that we could design windshields for all cockpit shots 
where the cinematographer operates his camera on a so- 
called free head or Akeley tripod, shooting over the sides 
or through doors. Next we found it quite a simple task 
to cover the camera for set shots atop the fuselage or 
under it, as described in an earlier issue of "The American 
Cinematographer" by Charles Marshall, A.S.C. In so do¬ 
ing we designed a cover similar in appearance to the 
"pants" seen on many streamlined wheels of modern air¬ 
planes. First we cut out a hole to correspond with the front 
of the sunshade opening. A piece of optical glass fitted 
into this prevented any air leak into the housing. This 

(Continued on Page 434) 










t/j fJHE finer the negative grain, the better the picture 
quality. Agfa's new, improved SUPERPAN offers 
you unequalled fineness of grain combined with su¬ 
persensitive speed, wide latitude, and unparalleled 
emulsion quality. Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

C. KING CHARNEY, Distributor 


HOLLYWOOD 

6372 Santa Monica Blvd. Tel. Hollywood 2918-2919 


NEW YORK 

245 W. 55th St. New York City 
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The Genuine 
Never Palls 

--Is Dan Clark’s Experience 

by 

Harry Burdick 


D ANIEL B. Clark has probably paraded more exterior 
scenes through his camera from lens to negative 
than any other cinematographer now practicing. 
And by that very token, though seemingly a paradox, he 
has won inclusion in the upper brackets of those who pos¬ 
sess exceeding abilities at capturing finest impressions of 
interior views. 

Beyond shadow of question, Clark holds all world records 
for placing so-termed "westerns" on celluloid. No less 
than eighty-six of these wide-open sagas have been done 
by him. He functioned as cinematographer for all of the 
Tom Mix "hoss operas." 

He has translated so many of Zane Grey's stories to the 
screen so many times with so many different stars, he is 
one of the ablest authorities on that writer's renowned 
works. 

His camera is a veritable catalog of the points of rare 
scenic beauty throughout the western sector of the nation. 

Lensing of exterior scenes provides for the ambitious 
cinematographer the broadest and most extensive ground¬ 
ing in the arts of the profession, according to Clark. Here 
the camera portraitist must adapt himself to prevailing 
conditions rather than merely film a set scientifically de¬ 
signed to fill his needs. 

After wrestling for a term of years with Nature's sets, 
with all their natural imperfections, and with Nature's 
ever-changing lighting system, the controllable factors 
encountered in photographing man-made sets with man¬ 
made light simplify to Clark the routine problems of studio 
photographic production. As the result, these studio-made 
cinematographic contributions of Clark invariably convey 
an appealing charm and rare warmth of genuine beauty. 

Clark had his early training in a rugged school that 
stressed the genuine in all things and violently shunned 
all matters fringing on the artificial. So thoroughly did 
he become imbued with this underlying trait of the out¬ 
door dramas that he finds himself carrying the same true¬ 
ness and sincerity intoi his current dramas of more sophis¬ 
ticated and domestic content. 



Dan Clark, A.S.C: 


He must, as instance, always have, or establish, an ap¬ 
parent and logical source of light on studio set just as he 
always found when utilizing the sun. He indulges in few 
incandescent calisthenics; he cares little for the unreal 
lighting technic begot of the theatre. He adheres closely 
to the effects he has observed so many thousand times 
outdoors, and simulates that reality on his carpentered 
sets. 

Hence, he imparts a definite feeling of believability 
to his audiences. His projected scenes live and actually 
exist for their brief screened interval. He instills the same 
basic ingredient of genuineness to the daintiest feminine 
star as went into his swashbucklig heroes of yesteryear. 
He wants beyond all else that his characters appear real 
flesh-and-blood individuals rather than figures from a 
storybook. 

This ardent devotion to the early teachings he received 
from Nature's school of lighting has reflection in the out¬ 
standing genuineness and correctness of his current works. 

An able instance is his recent "Charlie Chan in Egypt," 
not perhaps a head-lined work but one calling for the 
exercise of wide cinematographic talent. Here, mainten¬ 
ance of proper mood governed the film's very success. De¬ 
viation from this exact level of mood would have made 
the story wholly unbelievable and trite. Action called for 
views depicting opening of ancient tombs in old Egypt. 
These, of course, were built on the studio premises. An 
archeologist of note designed them. A wealth of scientific 
detail went into their fabrication. 

Then Clark faced the engaging problem of reproducing 
these exactly-made scenes in manner to convince aud¬ 
iences they were of centuries-old genuineness. 

Sunlight, of course, could not penetrate these tombs. 
Yet they must be given photographic illumination that 
would be plausible. This was accomplished by working 
in very low key, always with shafts of light emanating 
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from definitely established sources. In 
the outdoor tombs this was gained by 
previously registering the explorer's work 
lights. When he went to the inner roomi 
of the tomb, he told his entire narrative 
by simulated hand searchlight effects. 
Throughout the sequence he used not 
more than two lights at any time. The 
completed effort carried uncanny con¬ 
viction; by no stretech of one's imag¬ 
ination could the audience be viewing 
scenes artificially created. Which, in 
the final analysis, is truest criterion of 
cinematographic genius under contem¬ 
porary production conditions. 

He is never content merely to lens a 
series of scenes put before his camera 
in impersonal fashion. He assumes the 
broader scope of the true cinematog¬ 
rapher—to contribute through the wiz¬ 
ardry of his arts all that will make the 
finished work more real, more genuine, 
more believable—and hence, better en¬ 
tertainment. 

It is significant that, almost without 
exception, when stars view their screen¬ 
ed efforts they comment that never be¬ 
fore have they been so ably portraited. 

Clark has amply demonstrated his 
abilities to transmit these longed-for 
characteristics to the screen regardless 
of locale. 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 


J. BURGI CONTNER 


Motion Picture Camera Supply • tne . 

has on Display the Largest Stock of New and Used Modern 
Camera Equipment and Accessories ot any Camera 
Supply Nouse in the World! 


New and Used 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

FEARLESS-SIMPLEX 

DEVELOPING MACHINES 

MOVIOLAS 

NEUMADE PRODUCTS 

Regardless of your requirements, whether you want to buy 
or rent new or used equipment — call us for a quotation. 

• 

We only sell 
equi p m e n t 
that we can 
guarantee. 

• 


• 

Phone, write, 
wire or cable 
for quota¬ 
tions. 

• 

Eastern Representatives 

MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 
HARRISON FILTERS 

FEARLESS PRODUCTS 


MOTION PICTURE 

CAMERA SUPPLY, inc. 

723 Seventh Ave.. Xew York City 

•/ 



Telephone BRyant 9-7755 


Cable Address: Cinecamera 


Bell & Howell Presents 

NEW COOKE F 1.3 
SPEED PANCHRO 

LENS 

by Taylor, Taylor and Hobson 

• Bell & Howell’s new TTH special 2^ inch 
F 1.3 Speed Panchro Lens combines all of the 
color correction and definition of the B&H 
Cooke F 2 Speed Panchros. Flare character¬ 
istics extremely good. Critically sharp cover¬ 
age over sound motion picture aperture. An 
invaluable lens under extremely adverse 
lighting conditions, bringing crispness and 
life to the finest detail. Deliveries now 
being booked. 



Cooke F 2 Speed Panchros 

Especially designed for use with today's film emulsions and 
incandescent lighting. Used almost exclusively in all class A 
studios the world over. Cooke Speed Panchro lenses are well 
corrected for all other aberrations as well as the chromatic. 
Ideal for color processes employing regular cameras. Modi¬ 
fied Speed Panchros have proved their superiority for 
Technicolor. Eleven focal lengths, 24 to 108 mm. 

B&H Cooke Varo Lens 

Provides the magic "zoom” which has distinguished so many 
of the better films. One crank moves all parts. Iris varied 
automatically with focal length to keep f/ value constant. 
Critical sharpness at all points of the "zoom.” 

BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

Exclusive Distributors 

1849 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York; 716 North LaBrea Ave., Hollywood; 320 Regent 
Street. London (B & II Co. Ltd.). Est. 1907. 
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NEW IMPROVED 

CINEGLOW 

^ ELEMENT 

ttecorilinff 
Lamp 

• Longer Life 

• More Exposure 
© Uniform Quality 

Used The Wor,d 0ver 

^Write for prices 
and literature. 

Blue Seal 
Sound Devices 

723 Seventh Ave. 
New York. N. Y. 





1515 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: GLadstone 2404 


• MOVIOLA • 

FILM EDITING EQUIPMENT 
Used in Every Major Studio. 
Illustrated Literature on request. 

MOVIOLA CO. 

1451 Gordon St. Hollywood, Calif. 


(/Qprtii'OOulg Usg 

( v )?cnli^hV and Nigbf 
Effects in Daytim*5cvnvs- 
Diffused F^cus. and many ntKer «Ff*4s 
With any Camera " In any Tlimate 
| Gcorcjo H. Scheibo 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
1927 WEST 78tm ST. LOS ANGELES. CAL 


/7 Sti11 /7 Photography in Natural Colors 

(Continued from Page 423) 


might be one in which one or both of the 
remaining primary colors may have been 
present in our object: the color of the 
printed image, then, must not only be 
one which completely absorbs red, but 
which reflects green and blue! It will 
therefore be a blue-green, or "Minus- 
red." Similarly, the green-sensation neg¬ 
ative will be printed in Minus-green or 
Magenta, which absorbs green, but re¬ 
flects red and blue; and the blue-sensa¬ 
tion negative in Minus-blue, or Yellow, 
which absorbs blue, but reflects red and 
green. 

Superimposed full strength, these col¬ 
ors absorb all colored light, and produce 
black. Intermediate colors are repro¬ 
duced by varying proportions of the three 
primary colors, while a total absence of 
all color gives us white—the color of 
the paper base where no ink reaches. 
Thus this time we have achieved our 
full-colored positive by beginning with 
the polychromatic light reflected from 
the white paper, and—by printing with 
inks corresponding to minus-colors, in¬ 
stead of the actual colors themselves— 
hove subtracted various monochromatic 
components to produce the various pri¬ 
maries and intermediate shades. Such 
a process is termed SUBTRACTIVE. 

In addition to trichrome, which will 
obviously give the most perfect results, 
the commercial consideration of mechan¬ 
ical simplicity has given impetus to con¬ 
siderable study of two-color processes. 
As has already been mentioned, it is 
possible to synthetize white light from 
certain combinations of two colors only. 
Similarly, by a proper selection of the 
two component colors to be used, it Is 
possible to reproduce a fair range of in¬ 
termediate colors. All of the commer¬ 
cially-used processes of natural-color 
Cinematography from Kinemacolor up to 
the recent introduction of three-color 
Technicolor, were two-color processes. If 
we analyze a typical pair of two-color 
filters, say the Wratten Cine Green No. 
40, and Cine Red No. 28, we observe 
the following characteristics. Cine Green 
transmits practically from 480, while 
Cine Red transmits from 580 to 700. 
The range in a set of trichrome filters 
is from 370 to 700, so in two-color 
processes there is bound to be a certain 
falling off in the violets and blues, which 
would affect both the shadows and the 
reproducible range of colors. Precise con¬ 
trol of the complementary printing-inks, 
and a careful selection of the colors in 
the subject to be reproduced, can to 
some extent offset this, and lend charm 
and a 'certain fidelity to reproductions 
in this process. In theory, the use of 
dichrotic dyes in printing should permit 
the reproduction of a color scale very 
nearly as great as is obtainable in all 


but the most perfect three-color pro¬ 
cesses. How well this works out in prac¬ 
tice can be judged from the remarkable 
results seen on the screen in recent 
Cinecolor releases. 

In two-color still photography, this 
principle is generally utliized by an adap¬ 
tation of the bi-pack method familiar 
to all Cinematographers. The front, or 
blue-record negative is an orthochrom- 
atic film embodying a red filter, while 
the rear, or red-orange record is a reg¬ 
ular Panchromatic type. A normal print 
is made from the rear negative upon 
bromide paper, and toned blue, while 
the front negative is printed on dichrom- 
ated gelatin, and given a red - orange 
tone with a dichrotic dye. The tonal 
range in this image is from an extremely 
pale yellow-orange in the thin parts, to 
a pronounced orange-red in the denser 
portions. When this transparency is 
placed in proper register over the blue 
print, a two-color print on paper, with 
a truly remarkable, if limited, range of 
reproduced color results. Such processes 
usually fail in the correct rendering of 
blue, violet, magenta and purple, but 
will give excellent renditions of orange, 
reds, greens, greys and blacks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. The following stan¬ 
dard works on color photography have 
been of great value to the author in 
preparing this article, and are recom¬ 
mended to all readers interested in delv¬ 
ing more deeply into the subject: 

"The Theory of Three-Colour Photog¬ 
raphy," Von Huebl—Penrose & Co., Lon¬ 
don. 

"Principles and Practice of Photog¬ 
raphy," Carol B. Neblette—J. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York. 

"History of Three-Color Photography," 
E. J. Wall—American Photographic Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Boston. 

"Die Praxis der Farbenphotographie," 
Koenig and Jacobsohn—Union Deutsche 
Verlagsgessellschaft, Berlin. 


Streamlined Cameras for the Air 

(Continued from Page 430) 

streamlining prevents buckles and a 
great deal of unnecessary vibration. In 
the past, propeller and wind blasts 
whipping at takeup belts have caused 
many a buckle on cameras using out¬ 
side magazines, in the air. 

In regard to wing mounts, the same 
kind of streamlined cover is essential 
on the newer speed ships but must of 
necessity, for control of the ship, be 
kept as small as possible. This means 
that saddles must be made probably 
a part of the wing, which is not diffi¬ 
cult when such a small camera as the 
Eymo is made use of. 

Every day the newspapers tell of new 
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achievements in the air. Faster com¬ 
mercial airline schedules, trans-Pacific 
flights, girls setting new records, aerial 
war possibilities, Bendix air races, stra¬ 
tosphere flights, and faster Army and 
Navy planes. In the past the news story 
of one day became the motion picture 
of the next. With faster planes in the 
news of today it is only reasonable to 
expect' that the air pictures of the near 
future will insist on modern high speed 
flying equipment, and camera ships to 
keep up with them. "Storm Over The 
Andes" is 'probably only the first of 
many such pictures to come, and when 
they do, the Aerial Cinematographer 
must be ready with streamlined camera 
ships, mounts and cameras. 


Summing Up Modern Studio 
Lighting 

(Continued from Page 425) 

The condensing-lens types of spot¬ 
light are distinguished by a wider use¬ 
ful range of beam-spreads—in general 
from 8° to 44°—by considerably bet¬ 
ter beam-distribution, but much lower 
intensity within the beam. The smallest 
and most frequently used of this line 
is the 500 Watt "Baby Spot", M-R 
Type 129, which is generally used with 
a 500 Watt, T-20 intermediate base 
projection type Mazda globe, though 
some cinematographers at times fit 
them with standard Photoflood bulbs. 
The housing consists of an integral cast 
aluminum body, with a hinged venti¬ 
lating cover above, giving free access 
to the lamp. The lens is a plano-con¬ 
vex type, 5 inches in diameter. The 
lamp is mounted on a U-shaped yoke 
which may be mounted on a variety 
of pedetsals, including that of the 
Handilamp ("Lupe") to be mentioned 
later, or placed in positions in the set 
where heavier equipment could not be 
used. 

Intermediate in this range is the 
1,000 Watt spotlight, M-R Type 36, 
using a G40-C13 Mazda globe with a 
6 inch diameter, 9 inch focus plano¬ 
convex lens. This is also of integral cast- 
aluminum construction, with a C-shaped 
supporting yoke which permits utilizing 
almost the whole of the right side for a 
aoor. 

Largest of this class is the 2,000 
Watt Type 26 spotlight. This also is of 
integral construction, and uses a G48- 
C13 Mazda globe with an adjustable 
spherical mirror and an 8-in. plano-con¬ 
vex Bausch Gr Lomb lens, made of speci¬ 
al heat-resistant glass. 

Rapidly superseding both these types 
and the 18 inch Sunspot is the newly 
introduced "Junior Solarspot," which 
combines the advantages of both types 
with few, if any, of their disadvantages. 
Built around the 2,000 Watt G48-C13 
bi-post Mazda globe (pre-focused), the 


Solarspot utilizes a spherical mirror be¬ 
hind the globe in combination with a 
Fresnel-type lens, 10 inches in diame¬ 
ter and of a desirably short focal length, 
to give a powerful beam of almost ideal 
distribution at all angles from 8° to 
44°. The housing of this lamp consists 
of a cast aluminum alloy body, with an 
inner liner of duralumin. Due to the 
large diameter and short focal length 
of the lens, together with the mirror 
which reflects the ordinarily wasted 
rearward rays, the Solarspot utilizes a 
greater proportion of the light from its 
globe than does any other type, while 
the design of the lens minimizes trans¬ 
mission loss and breakage hazards,and 
affords an evenness of distribution 
hitherto unattainable. It is understood 
that a larger "Senior Solarspot" will 
soon be available. 


FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 

Velocilator Camera Dollies, Camera 
Blimps, Camera Motors, and com¬ 
plete camera accessories and equip¬ 
ment. 

8572 SANTA MONICA BLVD., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
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M ' FILM VIEWING and 

•REPRODUCING MACHINES 

ALL MODELS ON DISPLAY— 

FOR SALE OR RENT 

Illustrated Literature On Request 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 
SUPPLY, INC. 

723 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Cable: “Cinecamera” 


| | | HIGH FIDELITY 

Recording Galvanometer 


(Variable Area System) 


FREQUENCY RANGE 

0 to 10,000 Cycles 

DETAILS 

Galvanometer element and 
optical parts are identical 
with those of the units pre¬ 
viously advertised. Our three 
models give a choice of 
physical dimensions which 
permit a neat and conven¬ 
ient installation on any recorder or single system camera. Literature and 
thorough technical description will be sent on request. 

To facilitate installation, every order should be accompanied by a sketch 
showing essential dimensions of recorder or camera. We will mount the 
unit in your camera or recorder, completely adjust it and furnish a test 
recording, for a small additional charge. 

Model "C" High Fidelity Recording Unit.$350.00 in U.S.A. 

The gratifying and consistent expansion of our business has 
necessitated the removal of our “work-shop” to more com¬ 
modious and convenient quarters where we shall be better 
able to serve our rapidly growing clientele. 

THE BERNDT-MAURER CORP. 



117 EAST 24TH STREET 


NEW YORK 



Everything Photogra phic 

for Professional and Amateur 

New and Used, bought, sold, rented and 
repaired. Designers and manufac¬ 
turers of H. C. E. Combination 
lens shade and filter-holder 
for any size lens. 


Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 
Tel: HO 3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 

Send for Bargain Catalog 
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Attention . . . Foreign Producers! 

De Brie at Sacrifice 

New Type SUPER PARVO DEBRIE 

Ultra Silent Camera 

Has built-in motor, automatic dis¬ 
solve, pilot pins and anti-buckling de¬ 
vice. Four 1000-ft. magazines—40mm, 
50mm and 75mm lenses—Debrie fric¬ 
tion tripod and new type Debrie finder. 
Leather-covered carrying trunk and tri¬ 
pod cover. It’s the latest type equip¬ 
ment . . . like new! 

Motion Picture Camera Supply, [nc. 
723 Seventh Avenue New York City 
Cable: “Cinecamera” 


The fundamental carbon-arc spot- 
ligthing unit is the 80 Ampere Rotary- 
carbon arc spotlight, which, like its in- 
ccndescent prototype, is being supplant¬ 
ed by a more modern lamp of entirely 
new design. The "80" is of the con¬ 
ventional condensing - lens spotlight 
type, using a rotary-carbon, high-in¬ 
tensity arc as a source. The carbons, 
which are motor-fed, are a Vi inch by 
12 inch 80 Amp. rotary spot positive, 
and a 5/16 inch by 9 inch (or 3 /sx9) 
copper-coated negative. The current 
used is Direct Current only, 73-80 Am¬ 
peres, 50-55 Volts at the arc. 


_ TlollVvood _ 

Motion PicTureTquipmenT (o. |Td. 




64 5 NORTH MARTEL AVE 


CABLE ADDRESS ARTREEVES 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, U SA 



Model B Professional $300.00 
For Bell £r Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
Thpod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic 
handle. 


FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 



TRUEBALL 

TRIPOD HEADS 

OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera¬ 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches 
any standard STILL 
Tripod, $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 


The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 


For purposes where higher intensities 
are needed, the 24 inch Sun Arc, a re¬ 
flecting type using a 24 inch diameter 
glass mirror, is used. This also is a ro¬ 
tary-carbon high intensity arc, using a 
16mm. x 20 inch high intensity posi¬ 
tive carbon and an 11mm. x 10 inch 
plain-cored negative carbon, operated 
on D. C. at 135-150 Amperes, 68-72 
Volts at the arc. 

When the highest possible intensity 
is required, the 36 inch Sun Arc is 
used. This, too, is a mirror-projector, 
using the same trim as the 24. One 
studio also has several special 60 inch 
Sun Arcs. 

The 80 Ampere Rotary is being to 
a great extent supplanted by a new and 
more efficient type embodying the op¬ 
tical principles of the (incandescent) 
Solarspot. Details of this new unit are 
unfortunately not yet available for pub¬ 
lication, but it may be stated that it 
has much the same beam-distribution 
as the Solarspot, and has been rated by 
members of the Technicolor camera staff 
as being more than equal to a 24 inch 
Sun Arc. It represents part of an inten¬ 
sive development program undertaken 
for Technicolor by Mole-Richardson, 
Inc., and the National Carbon Com¬ 
pany, both of whom have contributed 
basic improvements to the moderniza¬ 
tion of arc lighting. 

Outstanding among the many 
"special-purpose" lamps is the Handi- 
lamp or "Lupe", M-R Type 127. This 
unit is designed particularly for deft 
manipulation in close-up photography. 
It consists of a conical spun aluminum 
shell holding a chromium-plated metal 
reflector and a 1,000 Watt T-20 frosted 
airway-beacon Mazda globe. As the 
globe can be focused, it is possible to 
graduate the intensity of the light very 
precisely from full intensity to a very 
low level of illumination. The Lupe is 
available either on a simple elevating 
pedestal, or on a special extension- 
arm mount which makes it possible to 
use the lamp in any position and at any 
height from the floor level to eight 
feet. 
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A REVELATION IN FACIAL MAKE-UP 






























A Striking Tribute 
To the Industry 


. . . is its ability to take swift 
advantage of new, improved means and ma¬ 
terials of production. For instance: Eastman 
Super X Pan Negative was announced only 
a few months ago. Now, aside from many 
special uses, it is being employed in the bulk 
of feature productions. The reason? Greater 
speed, plus generally improved photographic 
quality. . . . You’ll want Super X for your 
next picture, of course. 


J. E. Brulatour, Inc. 


Fort Lee 


New York Chicago 


Holly wood 












Filmos Give You 

Better Projection 


Motion Pictures must he projected without flicker, 
without jumpiness, with ample brilliance, and 
with uniform illumination over the entire screen 
area. If not, eye-strain will result . . . slowly, 
perhaps not recognized at first, but none the less 
surely. 

Filmo Projectors are kind to your eyes! Their pictures 
are flickerless because the Filmo 9 to i intermittent 
ratio is scientifically correct. Here Filmos are 
definitely superior even to theater projectors. 

Filmo pictures are rock-steady on the screen 
because of the microscopic precision of all film 


handling parts and the perfection of film registra¬ 
tion, both vertical and lateral, at the aperture. 

Filmo Projectors illuminate every part of the 
screen with practically equal brilliancy. Thus they 
carry through to the screen the full beauty of your 
photography. 

Your films will look better when you show them 
with a Filmo. And they’ll last longer, too, for 
Filmo protects them at every point from surface 
abrasion and from perforation wear. 

There are Filmo 16 mm. Projector models for 
every need. Three of them are pictured below. 



Filmo 130 —1000-Watt 

Adequate illumination for the largest audi¬ 
torium. 1600-foot film capacity (one-hour 
showing); i-inch F 1.65 lens, instantly inter¬ 
changeable; variable lamp resistance and volt¬ 
meter; variable speed governor (16 to 14); 
separate motor for take-up and fast power 
rewinding; pilot light; interlocking controls; 
two-way tilt; film conditioner; low center of 
gravity; adequate cooling for the 1000-watt lamp. 



Filmo 129 — 750-Watt 

Similar in appearance to the Model 130, but for 
smaller audiences. Low center of gravity; 1600-foot 
film capacity (one-hour showing); power rewind; 
two-way tilt; 2.-inch F 1.1 lens, instantly inter¬ 
changeable; pilot light; reverse; still projection. 
The 750-watt lamp may be replaced with a lower 
powered lamp when less illumination is needed 
and greater economy is desired. Variable resistance 
and voltmeter are optional. 



Filmo S—500- and 
7 50-Watt 

A low cost projector, but with 
the same basic operating mech¬ 
anism as Filmo 12.9. Has 2.-inch 
F 2.. 1 lens; two-way tilt; power 
rewind; lamp switch; reverse; 
still projection; 400-foot film 
capacity. 


Filmo 121 Movie Camera 
Magazine Loading — Feather-weight — Easy to Use 


Here is movie-making reduced to its simplest 
terms. To load, merely slip a 50-foot film maga¬ 
zine in through the door. Produces beautiful 
movies in black and white, and is a splendid 
camera for Kodachrome (movies in color), re¬ 
quiring no special lens or filter. A Taylor-Hobson 


F 3.5 lens is standard; F 1.8, F 2-5, and telephoto 
lenses are available. Both spyglass and reflecting 
viewfinders. Built-in exposure chart; two film 
speeds—16 and 2.4 frames; single-frame exposure 
button for animated effects. Weighs only 2. 
pounds 5 ounces, measures only 2.X x yA x 5X in. 



Bell & Howell FILMO 


Personal Alovie Cameras & Projectors 


848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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INDOOR MOVIES WITH OUTDOOR SIMPLICITY 




IMI 


a NDOOR movies offer the cinemateur un¬ 
limited opportunity for unusual and 
dramatic sequences. 

Providing . . . that his camera is loaded 
with a film designed for interior work . . . 
a film such as Agfa 16mm. Fine-Grain 
Superpan Reversible. 

Superpan is an extremely fast film . . . 
and is sensitive to all colors including red. 
Its wide latitude minimizes errors in ex¬ 
posure. These qualities make Superpan an 
ideal film for interiors, by daylight, or by 
Photofloods. 

And its extreme fineness of grain means 


larger size projection without noticeable 
grain . . . with greater brilliance, depth 
and detail. 

Agfa 16 mm. Fine-Grain Superpan Re¬ 
versible is available in 100-foot rolls at 
$7.50, and in 50-foot rolls at $4.00, in¬ 
cluding processing and return postage. 

OTHER 16 MM. FILMS 
Agfa Fine-Grain Plenachrome: 


100-foot rolls.$4.50 

50-foot rolls. 2.75 


Including processing and return postage. 


Agfa Panchromatic Reversible: 

100-foot rolls.$6.00 

50-foot rolls'. 3.25 

Including processing and return postage. 

Agfa Fine-Grain Panchromatic Nega¬ 
tive: 

100-foot rolls.$3.50 

Developing not included. 

200-foot and 400-foot rolls (laboratory 
packing) available. 



MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION IN BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur 
picture is a port of the service offered by the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Many are 
not aware of this. Hundreds of pictures have 
been reviewed this post yp^r by members of 
the American Society ot Cinematographers for 
the Amateur. 


© Several outstanding contributions from A.S.C. 
members. J. Belmar Hall, instructor at Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California in the School 
of Cinematography, will give you more funda¬ 
mental information about composition. Before 
entering the motion picture field Mr. Hall was 
a prominent artist in the East. He was drafted 
by the industry several years ago to enter their 
art department and lend his talent to this 
interesting business. 
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W OULD you like to make lap-dissolves without re¬ 
winding—to dissolve backgrounds without chang¬ 
ing the foreground—to make 'arty' titles with 
moving cloud backgrounds, in which the clouds blow into 
words—to make a single actor play bridge with himself, 
or even multiply into an army—all at a single 'take', with 
any 16mm. or even 8mm. camera? 

Don't say such things can't be done. They can be— 
with mirrors! 

But before we get too deeply into these tricks, let's 
clear up the fundamental matter of focus; if we don't, it 
will surely trip us up later. Looking at a mirror, one would 
naturally figure that the mirror itself was the thing to 
focus on—but it isn't: if we want a sharp picture, we 
must set our focus for the combined distances from lens 
to mirror AND from mirror to object. For instance, if we 
want to make a shot of a girl sitting at a dressing-table, 
showing both the girl and her reflection in the mirror, 
here's the way to go about it: first, shoot from an angle, 
so that the camera won't be reflected into the picture. 


Lets Try 


Next, suppose the girl is, say, two feet from the glass, 
which, in turn, is eight feet away from the lens. The cor¬ 
rect focus will be eight feet plus two feet, or ten feet. 

One of the simplest mirror tricks is done with two un¬ 
framed mirrors, set at an angle of about 75° to each 
other, and with their inner edges touching. The subject 
takes his place between the mirrors, with his back to the 
camera, which is carefully screened behind a curtain. How 
many images you get will depend upon the width of the 
mirrors: with wide ones, you can get five different angles 
on your subject—the direct back view, and reflected pro¬ 
files and three-quarter front views from either side. The 
vital part of the trick—as in all mirror trickery—is to 
keep the camera's view confined to the mirrors: if you 
shoot beyond their edges, you simply give away the trick. If 
you can get full-length mirrors, incidentally, you can make 
very interesting full-figure shots this way. 

Next comes the trick of multiplying one person or ob¬ 
ject infinitely by the use of two mirrors parallel to each 
other. You put your subject between the mirrors, and aim 
the camera toward it, just clearing the edge of the nearer 
mirror. If you line things up properly, you'll get first the 
direct view of the object itself; just beyond it, the reflec¬ 
tion in the farther mirror; next, the re-reflection of the 
nearer image, followed by the re-reflection of the first 
image, multiplying and re-multiplying till Gertrude Stein 
and Einstein couldn't figure it out. Naturally, with the 
size of mirror that most of us have available, miniatures 
and close-ups are about the limit; but if bigger mirrors are 
available, full-length shots are just as easy to make. It 
is important, of course, to make sure none of your lights 
reflect directly into the mirrors. 

The other day, William Stull, A.S.C., told me of a time 
when, on location several hundred miles from Hollywood, 
he ruined his last filter just when he had to get a heavi¬ 
ly-corrected filter-shot of some clouds. Remembering his 
high-school lessons in polarized light, he made the shot 
by photographing the reflection of the scene in a black 
mirror—which gave him a black sky against which the 
clouds stood out beautifully. 

But here's an even simpler way to get filtered cloud- 
effects for title-backgrounds. You don't even have to have 
any clouds! Figure 1 shows the set-up. You place an ordi¬ 
nary mirror flat on top of a table, and above it slant B, 
a oiece of glass, which carries your lettering. The camera 
is at C, shooting down onto the glass. On the other side, 
at D, is a strong light—preferably a spotlight—which is 
focused on the mirror. The space between the camera Gnd 
the opal glass should be kept as dark as possible. On top 
of the mirror sprinkle a fine layer of sand, brushed thin 
with a tuft of cotton. When you are ready to shoot, blow 
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Some 
Cinetricks 
With Mirrors 

by 

Jerome H. Ash, A.S.C. 


a stream of air over the mirror (a small electric fan will 
often do nicely). As the sand skitters across the mirror, it 
blocks out the reflected light, and you get the effect of 
clouds against a dark sky. If you are shooting reversal 
film, the sand will represent the dark sky; if you are 
shooting negative (intending to use the negative for your 
title), the sand will represent the clouds. You can also 
get interesting effects of this type by using iron-filings, 
which you 'blow' by moving a magnet under the mirror. 

Now, if you want the clouds to shape themselves into 
words, use a plain opal glass in the inclined frame, and 
trace your letters on the mirror with paste or mucilage. 

When you sprinkle on the sand, that that falls on the 
glue will stay put, while the rest will be free to blow 
away. Making the shot as a negative, you'll have clouds 
that blow around and finally shape themselves into the 
title. A slight degree of slow-motion often helps this sort 
of a shot, by the way. 

This next trick calls for quite a bit of construction— 
but it is well worth it, for you can do no end of tricks 
with the device, once you have it made. You begin by 
making a shadow-box as shown in Figure 2. The three 
openings at "A", "D" and "E" must all be the same size. 

At B you place a sheet of plate-glass in the shadow- 
box, at an angle of 45° to the camera ("C") : and open¬ 
ings D ' and "E" must be the same distance from the 
glass. 

In use, you place whatever foreground subject you wish 
at "A", and two different backgrounds at "D" and "E". 

Let's say we begin our shot with background "D" in use: 
the lights illuminating it are on, while those at "E" are 
off. When we want to fade our backgrounds, we dim the 
lights at "D", and slowly turn those at "E" on. The sub¬ 
ject, at A is constantly illuminated, and moving nor¬ 
mally. The result is that our scene begins quite normally, 

with the subject moving against background "D", and_ 

without any change in the foreground action—the back- 

Parallel mirrors multiplied this miniature galley 
until Gertrude Stein and Prof. Einstein togeth¬ 
er couldn’t figure out which was real and which 

reflection. 


ground suddenly lap-dissolves into an entirely different 
view! 

The only limiting factor to this trick is the size of the 
pane of plate-glass "B", which reflects the scene at "E". 
Made on a small scale, the shadow-box doesn't cost much; 
and even with a fairly large pane of glass the cost will be 
reasonably low, for you can make the shadow-box cheap¬ 
ly out of a lath framework and black muslin. 

The simplest way to lap-dissolve your background-lights 
is by using a water rheostat, which you can make for a 
dollar or so. You simply fill two gallon crocks with salt 
water, and hang a piece of insulated wire soldered to a 
metal weight in each crock. These should extend all the 
way to the bottoms of the crocks, and both are connected 
to one side of the electrical circuit. Next, you make a 
simple wooden framework above the crocks, with a couple 
of pulleys, over which you string two other weighted wires, 
connected to the other side of the circuit. These last two 
electrodes are arranged so that when one drops to the bot¬ 
tom of its crock the other is pulled out of its jar. Thus, 
the current is evenly switched from one circuit to the 
oftier, lap-dissolving the lights. 

If you make this shadow-box set-up on a small scale, 
you can very easily make all sorts of lap-dissolves to cut 
into any of your films, regardless of when the films were 
actually shot. Simply enlarge one frame of the end of Scene 
A, and one frame of the beginning of Scene B, and place 
the enlargements at the two ends of the shadow-box. 
Mcke your lap-dissolve while rephotographing the enlarge¬ 
ments, cut the lap into place between the two scenes— 
and there you are! Naturally, it will work just as well 
fading from a title to a scene, or a scene to a title, as 
it will fading from scene to scene. And it will enable you 
to use the first frame of any scene as a background for a 
title, with the title fading out, and the scene starting to 
move. 

If you make your shadow-box big enough for full-size 
trick-shots, you can not only fade from one background 
to another, but you can create ghosts or spirits without 
resorting to double-exposures. In this case, the two back¬ 
grounds are identical—and they must be set up very care¬ 
fully so that both the direct view and the reflected view 
coincide exactly on the film. Now, if you have your "ghost" 
in one end of the shadow-box, your "dissolve" will simp¬ 
ly fade him in, without making the slightest change in 
either the foreground or the background. If you place a 
p.ece of furniture at "F", to conceal the ghost, so his image 
won't grow larger as he comes close to the glass, you can 
have him walk right out of the reflected scene into the 
foreground. 
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Structural Art in Design 


What Is 

Composition 
In Cinema? 


by 

J. Belmar Hall, Instructor 

Department of Cinema, U.S.C. 


C OMPOSITION is not the special property of the 
painter. It belongs to all the arts, music, sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, writing; each must have struc¬ 
tural form and in that form we have harmony. The film 
is particularly the medium of the combined arts. It offers 
the means of bringing to life the visual point of view, those 
special qualities of plastic form and conception, design 
and rhythm. 

In order to have composition we must understand the 
principles, and these principles relate to all art forms. Line, 
being the element, must be understood and a glance at the 
chart on this page will explain fully what relation lines are 
to good composition. 

If the camera and the cinematographer use their med¬ 
ium properly the most imaginary and fantastic results can 
be obtained. It is wrong for us to think of technique as 
anything but applied thought; it is not creative thought. 
When we think of motion, we can go to pictorial produc¬ 
tion, without any human element and convey a wealth of 
strange and fundamental meaning. Let us take some very 
simple rhythm; the machine is a good example of abstract 
motion. We need only the necessary imagination, the type 
of mind that knows what it wants, and is determined to 
get it. The camera is always ready to do our bidding, so 
we will start. The first shot we look for something to lead 
us into our subject, machines. 

In front of us is a wheel, turning away from the lens, 
shoot a few feet of this, cut to wheel directly in front, 
hold for a moment and then allow the camera to take 
up the motion with wheel in direction it is going, as we 
come to bottom turn of wheel cut to a quick shot of any¬ 
thing moving in a vertical direction; we now have the cir¬ 
cular and vertical line established. Reverse these and 
you have opposition, by panning we have the horizontal, 
shoot cog wheels and we get radiation and the closeup 
of cogs will give us the broken line as each cog comes into 
the frame. If you can wind back to take double exposures 
you will be able to hold on the screen each of these move¬ 
ments at the same time, thereby creating a greater emo¬ 
tional composition. 

In this type of film many tricks can come into play. 
Your imagination can carry this on still further and as the 
tempos of the speeds of moving machinery pick up the film 
will have every movement shown in the chart of structural 
design. By bringing a clock into the scene with hands 


These elements are used in all ART prin¬ 
ciples found in a complete tangible IDEA. 

Line * Form * Color * Notan or Neutral 
Value * Texture. 

VERTICAL: Represents Height, Dignity, 
Strength, Support. 

HORIZONTAL: Represents Repose, Rest, 
Adds Breadth and Stability. 

OBLIQUE: The Contrast to Vertical and 
Horizontal. Represents Motion, Direction, 
Action. 

SPIRAL OR CIRCULAR: Represents Emo¬ 
tion, Flexibility, Transition of Interest. 
The broken line is the accent of the 
above. 

I) PROPORTION: Relationship of Dimen¬ 
sions 

Space Divisions, Size Relations, Measure 
Relations, Ratio, Scale. 

II) SUBORDINATION: Emphasis, Accent, 
Dominance, Principality. (Emphasis on 
center interest. Minor parts are essen¬ 
tial to center interest.) 

III) RHYTHM: (Formal) Measured Move¬ 
ment, Equality in Arrangement, Beauty, 
Grace, Order. 

(Informal) Flexibility, Fitness, Free 
Movement. 

IV) BALANCE: (Formal) Repose, Symmet¬ 
rical, Bilateral, Triple, Multiform, Quad¬ 
rilateral, Restfulness, Equalization, Like¬ 
ness, Stability. 

* (Informal) Asymetrical, Balance of 
Equal Parts, Subtle Grace. 

V) REPETITION: (A) Sequence, Move¬ 
ment, Progression, Relating to Line or 
Form, Etc. 

(B) Alteration, Orderly Succession, In¬ 
terchange, Counter Change. 

(All over movement or alteration of line 
or form. > 

VI) RADIATION: Divergence, Conver¬ 
gence, Radiation from a Center Point; 
an Axis; a Base; a Curve. 

VII) OPPOSITION: Contrast, Variety, Di¬ 
versity in Line or Form. 

Symmetry, Contrast, Variety in Line or 
Form. 

VIII) TRANSITION: Gradation, Subtle 
Change, Blending. 

(Subtle addition to oppositional parts in 
composition by use of line or form.) 

IX) HARMONY: Unity, Oneness, Congru- 
ity. Completeness. 

* (Elements placed freely but in relation 
to center line.) 

(Copyrighted by J. B. Hall, '34) 


spinning around and freezing it at noon hour all machines 
stop as a whistle blows. This shot can be most effective 
if you shoot down on whistle and pan it into picture so 
that it covers entire screen. 

(Continued on Page 458) 
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Save It 

With 

Added Scenes^ 


by 

Walter Blanchard 


screen, we have incontrovertible evidence that Clark flew 
to Timbuktu. 

Or suppose we have a picture that wos n~* U o|' v 
in Abyssinia. It's a pretty good picture, but if some of the 
int.mate, dramatic action were strengthened, it might be¬ 
come a great picture. But we've already spent too much 
time and money sending our troupe to Abyssinia to permit 
us even to think of sending them back again just for a few 
more scenes. So we plon out the action we'll need to com¬ 
plete our picture, and we study the backgrounds of the 
sequences they II be cut into. Then we scout around near 
the studio, and find a bit of country which, in close-ups, 
at least, can 'double' for Haile Selassie's native heath. We 
shoot our needed action, cut it into the really Abyssi¬ 
nian sequences—and Solomon himself couldn't tell which 
was Abyssinia and which was California! 

All of this works just as well when 16mm o r 8mm 
fiml is going through the camera as it does when one is 
using 35mm. For instance, when I got married, I packed 
a 16mm. camera and plenty of film along with my extra 
collar and toothbrush. It would be mighty nice, 1 reasoned, 
to have a film record of the wedding and the honeymoon 
to show to my children and grandchildren; but when the 

(Continued on Page 454) 


E VERYONE in Hollywood is familiar with the retort 
of an early producer to a director who wanted to 
take his company to Yosemite: "A tree is a tree, 
and a rock is a rock: shoot it in Griffith Park!" Of course, 
the producer was thinking only of the expense of trans¬ 
porting a company to Yosemite; but without realizing it, 
he was expressing very succinctly one of the fundamental 
truths of film technique. Your Modern, fully conscious of 
his position among the 'New Intelligentzia', would prob¬ 
ably phrase it, "Consecutive scenes need bear no actual or 
geographical relation to each other in th'e filming; in the 
completed work, their filmic relation will be established 
principally within the subjective mind of the audience, and 
will synthetize an illusion of actual objective relationship." 

You can take your pick—the meaning is the same in eith¬ 
er case: and it is something that is of practical importance 
to everyone who makes moving pictures. 

Lei s see how it works. What's the main weakness of 
most amateur pictures? Lack of close-ups to tie the scenic 
shots together, isn't it? Well, if "a tree is a tree, and a rock 
is a rock ," it doesn't much matter where we make the 
close-ups, so long as they look as if they belonged with 
the long-shots! 

It works professionally—in the studios—every day. For 
instance, let's say we want to "get over" the idea that 
Clark Gable gets into an airplane and flies to Timbuktu. 

We have a shot of a plane actually landing in Timbuktu, 
and a long sequence which is supposed to have happened 
in Timbuktu. We also have Mr. Gable, though we haven't 
shown that he flew to Timbuktu. To complete the thought, 
we make a close-up of Gable getting into the cockpit of a 
plane. Then we make a shot of the plane taking off from 
the airport. Next to that we splice the shot of the plane 
actually landing in Timbuktu, and the sequence that is 
supposed to have happened in Timbuktu. Presto! On the 

Below, scene from picture as shot on trip. Above 
neural close-up as shot at home to cut in for 
better continuity. 
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The New Zeiss Camera—multiple speeds—nor- 
mallock—variable shutter—focus thru lens and 
many semi-professional features. 


Some Unusua 
German 
Substandard 
Apparatus 


Reprinted from Filmtechnik, July # 1935. 


T HERE are certain types of design and mechanical ac¬ 
tion that are found universally in every type of cam¬ 
era and projector, and this is just as true in the 
"substandard" field as in the 35mm. professional appara¬ 
tus. The average substandard camera or projector is thus 
of rather stereotyped design, and few deviations are ob¬ 
served. The German makers of substandard apparatus, 
though, came rather later into the market than the first 
(American) manufacturers, and this had its advantages 
in that the weaknesses of the first models could be ob¬ 
viated by careful design. In the following article a number 
of special features of the various German substandard 
cameras and projectors are noted. 

The drive in substandard cameras falls normally into 


the three classes: (1) hand turn, (2) clockwork motor, 
(3) electric motor attachment at an extra price. In fact, 
the only camera that does not fall into one of these three 
classes is the "Amigo-Elektra", made by Gustav Amigo. 
Although this camera is neither heavier nor more bulky 
than other substandard machines, it has a small electric 
motor for drive, and has internal space tor four small dry 
cells of the pocket-lamp type. It is also the only camera 
that will turn the entire 100 feet of film through without 
stopping. 

Unusual construction is shown by the Siemens camera, 
which is of very original design altogether. It has no sprock¬ 
ets, is extremely simple to load, yet has a device for feed¬ 
ing the unexposed film to the gate, and has a loop¬ 
forming mechanism. Inside the charger or cassette the 
lower (exposed) film roll causes the unexposed top roll 
to turn forward, so that both rolls of film move together. 
This camera is also provided with a device to keep the 
clockwork in the best order possible: the motor may be 
run down after use without moving on the film. 

Devices for making the business of taking pictures 
more easy are found in several German substandard cam¬ 
eras. The Siemens model D camera may be started and 
stopped by flexible release. The "Movikon" of Zeiss Ikon 
goes a step farther by arranging that the camera shall 
have a delayed-action release for the shutter button, 
which makes self-portraiture an easy matter. This last 
camera also has an indicating scale in the view-finder 
that shows how much film the clockwork will still run 
through the camera without rewinding. 

On the whole, however, most of the deviations of the 
German substandard camera designs from the usual are 
connected with the lens itself. Direct focusing on the 
film—an action that every 35mm. camera must possess, 
or it is called inefficient—was first introduced by a Ger¬ 
man maker. The Nizo cameras focus direct on the film, 
for instance, and the new "Movikon" of Zeiss Ikon is also 
arranged to provide the same facility. It must, of course, 
be remembered that the finest device for direct focusing 
on the film is of no avail when the film itself is opaque. 
Although there are a number of reversal films that are 
opaque, others are not, and the negative substandard film 
is usually also clear. The positive grade of stock is also 
clear. For many purposes, such as trickwork and titles, 
very close work on small objects, and other similar sub- 
jets, the direct focusing on the film cannot even be sub¬ 
stituted by the "reflex" focusing devices, since the latter 
cannot be used while the camera is running. 

Focusing by scale is rendered unnecessary by the special 
design of the "Movikon". This is the first—and up to the 
present time, the only—substandard camera which has a 
built-in distance meter coupled to the focusing mount of 
the lens. There is also a device that compensates for 
parallax error between finder and the focusing mount of 
the lens, so that both focus and camera field can be ex¬ 
tremely accurately determined without the slightest trouble. 

Other original designs relating to the lens may be seen 
in the various Siemens models. The B and C models in this 
range are the only cameras having automatic coupling 
between the iris diaphragm and the speed control, so that 
when the camera speed is altered the lens aperture is au¬ 
tomatically corrected to the proper value, and mistakes 
in exposure cannot result. The model D Siemens camera is 
not fitted with this device, since it has a battery of 
lenses. The model D, however, has a very useful point 
about it: the three lenses are arranged on a vertical slide, 

(Continued on Page 457) 
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Reversible 
Film for 
Miniature 
Camera 


by 

Nina Morgan 


O RIGINALLY introduced for studio work, the new 
Agfa Reversible 35mm film is finding great favor 
among miniature camera users. In the studios 
this film has been successfully used for background pro¬ 
jection work due to the grainless positive it produces. A 
reversible film will give a positive of less grain and with 
finer definition than the negative-positive printing, because 
the reversible film is not printed through 'as is the negative. 
The method is the same as with all reversible films. The 
negative is shot in the camera in the same way as the 
Agfa Superpan negative which the Reversible approximates 
in speed. In processing the negative is developed, bleached, 
exposed to light and redeveloped, finishing up as a positive. 
It then can be projected for inspection of the shots. If a 
positive film for projection purposes only is required, the 
Agfa Reversible film fills this need without the necessity 
of bothering with the printing of a positive film from one's 
negative. However, the above is only one of the many 
uses for this film. 

This type of film should prove of distinct advantage in 
the selection of locations for the studios. Photos of loca¬ 
tions to be considered may be taken on reversible film 
with miniature cameras and viewed at the studio by 
director and cameraman as projected by a still projector 
such as the Leitz Udimo. In this way a still photograph 
is seen on the screen just as a motion picture audience 
would see the moving picture. Planning of camera angles, 
and filter effects could be done also in this way and viewed 
upon a screen. The same procedure could be carried out 
by amateur motion picture cameramen who desire more 
perfect final effects. 

Victor Haveman and Paul Ivano have made test pro¬ 
duction stills with the Agfa Reversible used in their Leica 
cameras. Beautiful grainless enlargements have been 
made from these stills. The method is as follows: after 



Production Still by Victor Haveman of Columbia 
Studios, Leica, Agfa SuperDan Reversible Film, 
8x10 Negative made by Morgan Camera Shop. 


the reversible film has been processed, a large 5x7 or 
8x10 negative is made by direct enlargement of the posi¬ 
tive on Agfa Commercial film with an enlarger which takes 
35mm size negatives, such as a Leica enlarger. The nega¬ 
tive should be developed in a soft-working, fine-grain 
developer. Contact production prints or enlargements can 
now be made. 

The above method has tremendous possibilities for ama¬ 
teur workers. Many Leica users have wished for a practical 
and easily manipulated way of retouching the small nega¬ 
tives. Often only one or two shots from the whole roll of 
film satisfy the requirements of the more advanced pic¬ 
torial or portrait workers. Through the use of Agfa Re¬ 
versible film in their Leicas, these photographers ccn now 
make larger negatives from the chosen positives. They 
may now retouch or block out upon a large negative after 
enjoying the advantage of shooting many, many arrange¬ 
ments of their subject matter at a low negative cost. 

In portrait work Agfa Reversible film should find a wide 
popularity. Many portrait photographers prefer to use 
miniature cameras. Others use them for special purposes, 
such as: for photos of children, when they need to take 
many poses and when film cost is an important factor. 
Through the use of a positive film, the portrait photog¬ 
rapher may project the pictures for his clients, thus giving 

Continued on Page 456 
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Flat front lightings are best for Kodachrome, 
with back or side light put in only after you are 
sure of plenty of front-light for a good exposure. 

When 


films are a good deal less than half as fast under Photo¬ 
floods as under old Sol. Kodachrome, in this respect, be¬ 
haves like any other film. The Weston exposure-meter 
people recommend a meter-setting of 6 for outdoor expo¬ 
sures with Kodachrome: but they advise setting the meter 
at 2 when Kodachroming under Mazda or Photoflood 
light. With the older meters, this means setting the indi¬ 
cator three notches beyond (that is, to the left) 4, which 
is the lowest point on the dial. 

Part of this is due to differences in sensitivity and to 
differences in the actual intensity of natural and artificial 
light: but in Kodachrome you must also compensate for 
the blue "Photoflood" filter. The action of this filter is to 
cut out some of the excess red and orange rays of the 
lamps, which, if we shot without the filter, would make 
our picture very red indeed. Since the filter simply stops 
part of the light, without putting anything in its place, 
we naturally have to increase the exposure to compensate 
for the filter. 

The Weston engineers have also suggested a very dif¬ 
ferent way of taking meter-readings when making Koda¬ 
chrome scenes by artificial light. Instead of merely holding 
the meter up beside the camera, they advise holding it 
within ten inches of whatever part of the subject is of the 
greatest interest—the face, for instance, in close-ups. Take 
your reading with the meter in this position, being sure 
that the meter itself doesn't cast a shadow, which would 
affect its reading. 

But, how much light ar we to use: how many lamps? 
And how should they be arranged? 

The most truthful answer to the first question would be 
simply, as many as possible." The Eastman experts sum 
it up this way: 


Kodachrome 
Comes Indoors 


by 

Walter Blanchard 


W HEN you start shooting Kodachrome indoors, 
you'll find a world of new experiences waiting for 
you. The color possibilities of interior scenes are 
endless: and so are the problems of capturing them. Get¬ 
ting really good color interiors is far harder than getting 
good black-and-white ones—but the result on the screen 
is infinitely more satisfying. 

Right at the start, I'd better warn you of two things. 
First, unless you have fast lenses and plenty of lights, you 
are going to find yourself limited to fairly close shots. Sec¬ 
ond, once you get started playing around with color-film 
and lights, you've contracted an incurable disease: noth¬ 
ing will make you happy but more color-film and more 
lights. 

Nearly every kind of film used today is quite a bit less 
sensitive to artificial light than it is to daylight. Some 


Normal Speed. (16 per sec.) 


Number of 
Photo - flood 
lamps and 
distance from 
lamps to sub¬ 
ject. 

f: 1.9 

f:2.8 

f :3.5 

2 at 3 Vi ft. 

3 at 4 1 /* ft. 

4 at 5 ft. 

2 at 2/4 ft. 

3 at 3 ft. 

4 at 31/2 ft. 

3 at 2 ft. 

4 at 214 ft. 

Half Speed. 

(8 per/sec.) 

Number of 1 
Photo - flood 
lamps and 
distance from 
lamps to sub¬ 
ject. 

f: 1.9 

f :2.8 

f:3.5 

2 at 5 ft. 

3 at 6 ft. 

| 4 at 7 1/2 ft. 

2 at 3 1/2 ft. 

3 at 41/2 ft. 

4 at 5 ft. 

2 at 2/4 ft. 

3 at 3 ft. 

4 at 3 V 2 ft. 


Experience in shooting Kodachrome outdoors should al¬ 
ready have given a hint as to what type of lighting is 
best for color. Almost always, the best results will follow 
the use of a plain, flat front-light. This is doubly so when 
shooting interiors, for our artificial suns haven't nearly 
the strength of the natural one, and we must therefore 
"double up" if we are to avoid underexposing. Under such 
conditions, if we follow the rules of lighting for black-and- 
white, having one side of the face lit twice as strongly as 
the other, we would be very likely to lose the shadowea 
side of Fhe face entirely, for shadows, in color, go ver> 
dark. So we go back to the most elementary lightings— 
flat and even, with the lamps as close to the center-line 
as possible without getting them into the picture, and with 

(Continued on Page 452) 




























The World’s Most Versatile 
16 mm. Movie Camera 


Your Ingenuity Alone Limits the Use 
of This Outstunding Ctunern 


’Variable Shutter— 

1 For fingertip command of 
fades, lap dissolves, and 
I other 44 trick” effects. Also 
I for additional exposure 
< control. 


Finder —Shows 
a ground glass the ex¬ 
focus and field, at any 
with any of the 
«even lenses available for 
the Special. 


II and franking 
"►halts —Besides its spring 
'uiotor drive the “Special" 
'i nay be hand cranked by 
ight- or one-frame shafts. 


Cine-kodak special does “eve- 

rything.” Fades, double exposures, 
dissolves, slow motion, masked pic¬ 
tures, speeded action, animation— 
all these cinematic “tricks,” and 
more, are quickly and handily car¬ 
ried out with the basic model of the 
“Special.” 

And an unusual line of accessories 
further widens its scope. Among 
them are numbered an Electric 
Motor Drive for exposure through¬ 
out the unusually wide speed range 
of from one to sixty-four frames per 
second; a Lens Extension Tube Out¬ 
fit for extreme magnification of 
minute objects without the assis¬ 


tance of microscopes; an Optical 
Finder which can be calibrated for 
all focal length lenses from 15 mm. 
wide angle to 6-inch telephoto. This 
finder is provided with parallax cor¬ 
rection down to 2 feet—therefore the 
correct field of all lenses can be 
indicated at all distances. 

Truly this superfine camera domi¬ 
nates the field of 16 mm. movie 
making! 

The basic model is equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat /.1.9 lens, 100- 
foot film chamber and set of six 
masks. Estimates for adaptation to 
any specialized work will be made 
upon request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester. N. Y. 


Film fliambers—100- 

or 200 -foot film chambers 
enable you to change from 
one type of film to another 
without rethreading. 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 

A more detailed de¬ 
scription of this re¬ 
markable camera is 
available upon re¬ 
quest. Write for “Pre¬ 
senting Cine-Kodak 
Special,” a generously 
sized, copiously illus¬ 
trated booklet. Ad¬ 
dress Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


IRESEN^P 7 ^ 

. 

. 




Set of Masks — Circle, 
oval, two vertical, and two 
horizontal half-masks 
are supplied with the basic 
model of the ‘‘‘Special." 
Other designs available. 


Double Lens Turret 

— Facilitates instant 
change from a lens of 
short focal length to a 
telephoto. Exposure guide 
under each lens socket. 



Single Frame Re¬ 
lease —This feature, es¬ 
sential for successful ani¬ 
mationi, permits the expo¬ 
sure of a single frame every 
time the release is pressed. 



Film Meters —One me¬ 
ter registers the amount of 
film run or wound back. 
Another, on each film 
chamber, shows how much 
unused film remains. 



Accessory Lenses — 

15 mm. /.2.7 wide-angle, 
20 mm. f. 3.5, 2-inch f .3.5, 
and 3-inch, 4}/fr-inch, and 
6-inch /.4.5 telephoto. 
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Slow-Motion Checks Rough Riding 

• How smoothness of riding for passen¬ 
gers of super-fast trains, of the stream¬ 
line and other modern types, has been 
improved as the result of studies made 
by slow-motion pictures is an interest¬ 
ing story of American business and its 
use of scientific methods. 

About a year ago, the Chicago, North 
Shore Gr Milwaukee Railroad, the high¬ 
speed electric line running between Chi¬ 
cago and Milwaukee, decided to conduct 
an investigation of truck oscillation or 
"nosing" — a transportation factor 
which, because of its contributing to 
uncomfortable riding, has become in¬ 
creasingly objectionable on all railroads 
as speed has been increased. 

A slow-motion 16mm Bell Gr Howell 
motion picture camera was mounted in 
a box on a bracket on one corner of 
a truck which was guilty of nosing. 
Solenoid control started the camera af¬ 
ter the car had reached a speed above 
60 miles an hour, when noticeable nos¬ 
ing commences. The camera was fo¬ 
cused on the lower part of the wheel 
where it contacts the rail, and pictures 
were taken of a worn wheel as found 
in service and then of a new replace¬ 
ment wheel. When the films were pro¬ 
jected both the worn and the new wheel 
were seen to oscillate with a regular 
and continuous motion. The only dif¬ 
ference noticeable in the movies of the 
two wheels was the less violent action 
of the new wheel due to the fact that 
this wheel had less clearance beween 
flange and rail than did the worn one. 
This led to the belief that the oscillation 
was caused by the taper of 1 inch in 
20 which has been a part of the stand¬ 
ard design for railroad wheels. 

On this belief, a set of wheels was 
turned without any taper but with the 
flange kept the same shape and size 
as formerly. Slow-motion pictures taken 
of these wheels showed no regular os¬ 
cillation at all; in fact, the flange 
seldom impinged upon the rail on a 
straight track. The riding of the car 
was greatly improved, as there was no 
more nosing. The test car was put into 
regular service and watched as to wear 
of wheels and riding quality. The wheels 
wore with some taper due to the rails 
being worn that way by the standard 


wheels, but slow-motion pictures taken 
after 30,000 miles showed only a slight 
tendency toward oscillation. This car 
is still in service and is being carefully 
watched, but the results of the test 
have been so conclusive that all new 
wheels and those re-turned are of the 
new type without a taper. 

Says a Chicago, North Shore Gr Mil¬ 
waukee Railroad official: "A number 
of railroad men from other lines have 
viewed the slow-motion pictures and 
have applied the principle to their equip¬ 
ment, especially in the case of the new 
streamlined trains, and greatly improved 
riding has resulted." 

Burleigh Brooks Lenses 

• The firm of Jos. Schneider Gr Com¬ 
pany, lens manufacturers of Germany, 
represented in the United States by 
Burleigh Brooks, lately introduced sev¬ 
eral new photographic objectives, namely 
the Aero-Xenar, the Ortho-Angulon, 
and the Componar. 

Aero-Xenar—As its name indicates, 
this is a six-element lens of the Xenar 
type with certain properties which ren¬ 
der it the ideal objective for aerial pho¬ 
tography. Spherical distortion and chro¬ 
matic aberration have in this lens been 
brought down to an irreducible mini¬ 
mum. Aberrations inherent in the 
oblique rays have likewise been cor¬ 
rected, resulting in an anastigmatically 
flattened field over a comparatively 
wide angle. The aperture of the Aero- 
Xenar is f 4.5 and it focal lengths are 
10 ", 11 3/4", end 193/4". 

Ortho-Angulcn—A wide-angle, spe¬ 



cial, objective, particularly intended for 
photogrametric work, that is, land sur¬ 
vey, the making of relief maps, etc. 
It combines in unusually high degree 
corrections for spherical aberration and 
astigmatism, and is the last word in an 
apochramatic lens, thoroughly corrected 
for the complete gamut of spectral col¬ 
ors. It defines the subject sharply and 
without the slightest trace of linear 
distortion to the extreme edge of its 
angular field. Its aperture is f 4.5. 

Componar—These f 3.5 and f 4.5 
lenses are special flat field enlarging 
objectives for the amateur and profes¬ 
sional photographer. They are well cor¬ 
rected for spherical aberration, color, 
coma, and astigmatism. They come in 
several sizes and are adapted for use 
with instruments with or without en¬ 
largers. 

National Sound Splicer 

• The National Cine Laboratories have 
perfected a splicer for the sound track 
on 35mm film that automatically cuts, 
places and cements an opaque patch 
across the sound track at the point of 
splice. The frequency of this patch at 
90 feet per minute is said to be ap¬ 
proximately 16 cycles and is therefore 
claimed to be inaudible. It is claimed 
this device eliminated the need of paint¬ 
ing patches. The device is illustrated 
on this page. 

University Uses Annual 

• Doctor Boris Markovich, head of the 
School of Cinematography at the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, has 
adopted the Cinematographic Annual 
volume 1 as one of his text books. 

Doctor Markovich is using this volume 
because of its essential fundamental in¬ 
formation, because of the authoritative 
nature in which it is presented and be¬ 
cause it is the only work of its kind 
in existence, covering some phases of 
cinematography not covered in any 
other work. 

This is the book which was recently 
reduced in price from $5.00 to $2.50. 

Bell & Howell Releases 

• Bell Gr Howell Company announces the 
relecse by its 16mm Filmosound Rental 
Library of "Thunder Over Mexico," 7- 
reel feature talking picture produced by 
Sergei Eisenstein, noted Russian director. 
The University of Wisconsin has made 
arrangements for a long-term rental of 

Continued on Page 458 
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CRAIG JR. 
SPLICER *3 5 ° 

Now available for use with both 8mm 
and l6 mm films. 



CRAIG SPLICER *IO 

Now available in l6 mm size for use 
with cither silent or sound on film films 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY Co. 

1053 So. Olive 
Los Angeles, California 

Represented by Ain pro in the East 


[^youhavejiJP Lmm Camera 

We supply you with 


Panchromatic, Orthochromatic 
and Positive Films 


We develop, print, copy, reverse 
Whether under or overexposed 
9 Vi mm Negatives are corrected 
and final prints made even and 
transparent 

Write for full information to 


Cineque Laboratories 

123 W. 64th St. New York, N. Y. 


16mm PRINTER 16mm 

Professional for SOUND and PICTURE 

A continuous printer—Perfect Con¬ 
tact—steady, Semi-Automatic light 
change—motor driven. 

Write for prices and circular. 
16mm Light Testing Machine to de¬ 
termine Printing Light intensity. 

Fried Camera Co. 

6156 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


When Kodachrome Comes 
Indoors 

(Continued from Page 448) 

the same number of lights, if possible, 
on each side of the camera. 

At this point, the fellow who has 
done some black-and-white portraiture 
begins to think, "Well, I can spare 
a little here and there for modelling, 
can't I?" Not a chance—unless ycu 
hove half - a - dozen or more lamps! 
Put them all on the one job of illum¬ 
inating the subject's face, pumping 
them in one on top of the other, care¬ 
fully checking to see that the 'hot spot' 
(or brightest part of the beam) from 
each light is right on the subject's face, 
and that all the beams are super-im¬ 
posed. 

Once you've gotten that far, end 
your meter assures you that you've built 
up enough illumination for an exposure, 
then—and only then—can you begin to 
think about the rest of the scene. 

The first thing, if you have any 
lights to spare, is to try to get some 
back-lighting. Back-light has to be in¬ 
tense—rather stronger than the front 
light, if it is to be effective—so your 
back-lighting lamp must be close to the 
subject. A spotlight, of course, is the 
perfect lamp for this. If you have one, 
use it, with the beam 'pulled down' as 
tight as you can get it. If you haven't a 
spotlight, press a reading lamp into serv¬ 
ice, slipping a Photoflood into its socket 
and putting it above, and slight'y be¬ 
hind the subject. The same, of course, 
holds good for side-lighting. Once you 
know you have enough illumination to 
get a good exposure, and have arrenged 
a nice back-light, you can, if you have 
any lamps left, use some of them to pro¬ 
vide a side-lighting, letting the regular 
front-light take care of the shadows. In 
other words, follow the example of the 
professional Cinematographer, who first 
lays down a foundation of general light 
which assures his exposure, and builds 
up from that level to the high lights 
that give roundness and sparkle. 

With all this light concentrated upon 
the person being photographed, what are 
we going to do about the background? 

Well, the background will have to 
take care of itself, unless we have cs 
many lamps as a Hollywood studio. Log¬ 
ically, we can 'cheat' a bit, by placing 
our subject close to the background— 
that is, to a wall, a tapestry, a book¬ 
case, or the like. If we do this, the 
'spilled light' which is, so to speak, left 
over from lighting the player, will show 
up some of the background. If we can 
slip a Photoflood or two into wall-fix¬ 
tures, bridge-lamps, and so on, they 
will help a lot, though they can't be as 


Cinemotographic Annual 
Volume One 

Has been accepted by the 
University of Southern 
California 

as one of their text books 
in the class of 

Cinematography 


This Annual is considered 
one of the finest works on 
modern studio practice 
ever published. 

Now Only 

$ 2.50 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


Arri Hi nun Printers 

are 

SIMPLE — COMPACT — ECONOMICAL 

Our equipment enables you to 
Shoot — Develop — Print and Project 
the same day—before your interest wanes 
Write for complete details 

CINEQUE LABORATORIES 

123 W. 64th St. New York, N. Y. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO 

FOTOSHOP CINE FILM 
- 8 - 

ULTRA RAPID 

PANCHROMATIC 16mm FILM 

$4.25 100 ft. 

We guarantee this film as fast under 
all conditions and as fine-grained as 
any supersensitive 16mm film now be¬ 
ing sold. 

OTHER FILMS as low as $2.19 100 ft. 

All prices include processing. 

Send For Circular. 

FOTOSHOP, INC. 

136i/ 2 A West 32nd St., New York City 
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Amateur 

MOVIE MAKERS CONTEST 

Closes November 30th 


ONLY A FEW DAYS LEFT 

Here are the Rules—Read Them 


The Contest is open only to Amateurs. No professional 
cinematographer will be eligible to compete. 

The Contest ends at midnight of November 30th, 1935. 
All pictures must be received by the closing date or they 
will not be considered. 

Pictures Submitted in this contest will be judged for 
photography, composition, direction, acting, editing and 
entertainment value. The judges will include outstand¬ 
ing and widely known cameramen, directors, actors, 
writers and a group of nationally known motion picture 
critics. 

The Decision of the judges will be absolutely final and 
there can be no appeal from their decision. Announce¬ 
ments of the awards will be made as soon after the 
close of the contest as possible and checks and prizes 
will be sent the winners. 

Pictures may be submitted either by individual amateur 
cine filmers, or they may be submitted by amateur 


movie clubs. They must be photographed on 1 6mm or 
8 mm film. Each entrant must have his entry accom¬ 
panied by the entry blank which will be sent him on 
request to fill out. No pictures will be accepted which 
were photographed on 35mm film and then reduced. 

Contestants may enter as many subjects as they desire. 
One entry blank will cover all subjects placed in the 
contest by that entrant. 

The Contest is open to amateurs end amateur clubs 
anywhere in the world. 

The American Cinematographer reserves the right not 
to declare a prize for any classification, if in the opin¬ 
ion of the judges there is not a picture submitted suf¬ 
ficiently good to be classed as a prize-winner. 

The American Cinematographer also retains the right 
to make duplicates of such prize-winning pictures as 
it may indicate for free distribution to clubs and ama¬ 
teur organizations throughout the world. 

If you intend to enter the contest send at once for entry 
blank to 


Contest Editor 

American Cinematographer 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif- 
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JUST ISSUED! 



Andre Debrie, Inc. 

117 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for Your Copy 
of Our New 
CATALOGUE 
Featuring 
DEBRIE 16mm. 
PRECISION PRODUCTS 


Britelite Truvision 

PRODUCTS 
of CHARACTER 

SCREENS 

“For Perfection in Pro¬ 
jection.” Made in all 
popular models for every 
purse and purpose. 

TRIPLE XXX and BIG 

BEN MODEL REFLEC¬ 
TORS are efficient light¬ 
ing units for Movie and 
Still Photography. 

FILM STORACE AND 
PROJECTOR CASES . . . 

instructed in a manner 
fitting to the finest cab¬ 
inet and luggage manu¬ 
facture. 

At all Dealers 
Literature on Request 

MOTION PICTURE SCREEN 
Cr ACCESSORIES CO., 

520 West 26th Street New York 



Cinematographic Annual 
Vol. 1 Now $2.50 


efficient as they would be in proper pho¬ 
tographic reflectors. 

Another way we can help the light¬ 
ing is by selecting light-colored back¬ 
grounds. They will naturally show up 
better, for dark walls lap up light the 
way a cat laps up milk. 

It's rather a question whether, in col¬ 
or close-ups, dark, unobtrusive back¬ 
grounds aren't more desirable, as they 
tend to make the subject stand out 
more brilliantly. One of my best Koda- 
chrome shots was a head-and-shoulders 
close-up of a girl in a blue dress, 
cgainst the background of a brown 
sarong; the background was all but lost 
in soft, mysterious shadows, and was re¬ 
vealed only occasionally when some of 
my side-lighting strayed over to outline 
the folds in the draped sarong. 

Likewise, it's a good thing to make 
the colors of the victim's costume help 
your shot: darker clothes will naturally 
eat up light, and be less brilliant than 
lighter shades; and greens, which are 
the weak point of any subtractive col¬ 
or-process, should be avoided wherever 
possible. 

Lastly, let old Sol help you out with 
your lighting! Shooting color-interiors 


in a sunny room, with the natural light 
'boosted', if necessary, by your photo¬ 
flood units, will give you still another 
field of interesting activity—and beau¬ 
tiful pictures, to boot. 


Save It With Added Scenes 

(Continued from Page 445) 

film came back from the processing- 
station, it seemed to be a good deal 
more landscape than honeymoon: and 
though the landscapes were nice ones, 
still, they didn't afford much of an in¬ 
dication that my wife and I had been 
bride-and-grooming it in the vicinity. 
So I bought another hundred feet of 
film, and selected a handy bit of hill¬ 
side that could double for some of those 
shown in the landscape long-shots. My 
wife and I put on the same clothes we 
wore in the few scenes we'd appeared 
in, and set forth to make our 'added 
scenes'. Here, I made a close-up of her, 
with a bit of bare hillside in the back¬ 
ground—there, another, framed under 
a pine branch—again, she took the 
camera, and shot me (against a non¬ 
committal background) busily plying 
my still-camera; then, we set the cam¬ 
era on its tripod, and got several good 
close shots of the two of us together, 
wearing properly beatific expressions. A 
few days later, I finished the roll with 
some shots of myelf—always against 
diplomatically unobtrusive backgrounds 
—putting suitcases into and out of the 
car, brushing rice from my hat-band, 
and so on. The results were just what 
the picture needed to provide a com¬ 
plete record of the honeymoon: loading 
the baggage into the car—the church, 
the wedding party—a long-shot of the 
car on the highway—the actual land¬ 
scapes, introduced by close shots in 
which we admired the view, or made 
stills of it, or merely beamed ecstatical¬ 
ly at one another—unloading the car— 
that shot we made of the hotel—and so 
on down to the finish and my bit of 
business with the rice. And no one who 
has seen the picture so far has even 
guessed the trick by which we achieved 
the completeness they've so admired! 

One of my friends, who lives in an 
inland city, salvaged the films of a trip 
tc Hawaii by the same method. He 
couldn't duplicate the tropical foliage 
of Honolulu in his home city—so he 
chose his angles in such a way as to 
provide a background of sky and clouds 
for every added close-up. Choosing his 
weather carefully, he planted his peo¬ 
ple on hilltops, where he could shoot up 
at them without having to use unnatural 
angles. Waikiki beach scenes, for in¬ 
stance, were made in this manner, with 
the aid of a bathing-suit and a bucket 
of water dashed over the victim just be- 
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fore the camera started; a night-effect 
shot made on the boat was matched by 
an interior scene made against a flat, 
dark curtain, illuminated by a spotlight 
reflected from a panful of water, which 
gave rippling reflections across the 
faces! 

It is often possible to "double" peo¬ 
ple, too. Suppose you made a trip to 
Europe, and met some interesting per¬ 
son. You got some good shots of him— 
but you neglected to get any of your¬ 
self with him: and to prove to the folks 
back home that you actually hobnobbed 
with a 'highness', you ought to have at 
least one shot of the two of you togeth¬ 
er. Well, there are two sides to every¬ 
thing—even to a "highness." You have 
a shot of his face (front elevation, as 
the engineer says) : if you cut next to 
this shot one of yourself, with a back, 
clad similarly to the royal personage's, 
in the foreground, and let the action 
suggest that you were snapped during 
an animated conversation, your audience 
will leap to the conclusion that the two 
shots were made at the same time. All 
you will have to do will be to get some¬ 
one of approximately the right size and 
build to stand in the foreground, wear¬ 
ing clothes that resemble those the oth¬ 
er shot shows draped around the distin¬ 
guished figure, and—always this!— 
shoot the scene against a properly vague 
background. If your "added scene" is 
made well, and the cutting done ex¬ 
pertly, you are bound to get the de¬ 
sired effect. Incidentally, the idea will 
work quite as well to suggest the school¬ 
teacher from Keokuk you met on the 
boat! 

On the other hand, another of my 
friends works on exactly the opposite 
plan. He concentrates on getting the ac¬ 
tual, intimate close shots of the people 
he meets during his travels. He shoots 
these in great profusion—and lets the 
scenic shots, as a rule, take second 
place. In most places, he reasons, he 
can buy commercial films of such scenic 
views, made, as a rule, rather better, 
and under more ideal conditions, than 
he could photograph them himself: but 
he can't buy close-ups of his fellow voy- 
cgers. So he shoots the scenes he can't 
buy, and buys those he can obtain com¬ 
mercially. When the two are intercut 
skillfully, he has a genuinely complete 
record of his trip in all its phases— 
made more easily and cheaply than 
could be done by any other method. 

After all, the beauty of motion pic¬ 
ture-making is the fact the audience can 
judge what it sees on the screen only 
by what has gone before and what 
comes after. Neither time nor space 
exists for the cine-camera: the only 
limiting factors are the skill and inge¬ 
nuity of the man behind the camera! 


CANDID NEWS 




Model G with f:2 Summar Lens. 


ALL IN ONE 

1* The greatest range of shutter speeds of any miniature camera—1/1000 of 
a second to one full second. 

2. Shutter speeds continuous from one second to 1/20 of a second. No other 
camera has this speed flexibility. 

3. Virtually silent focal plcne shutter, ideal for press or amateur ccmera shots. 

4. Euilt-in automatic range finder for instantaneous and cccurcte focusing. 

5. Thirteen interchangeable lenses—more then any other miniature camera. 

6. Color snapshots with Leica Dufaycolor film. 

7. Styled for the modern in new chrome finish, to fit the hand and pocket. 

PRICES START AT $99. U. S. PAT. NO. 1.960,044 

Write for illustrated booklets. 

Don t miss your copy cf "Leica Manual", a new 500-page book on all phases 
of Leica Photography. $4.00 at all Leica dealers. 

E. LEITZ, INC • DEPT. 70 -'60 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Branch Offices in CHICAGO • WASHINGTON • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO 


Clubs Show Prize Pictures 

The Medford Amateur Movie Club is 
scheduling a special meeting for the 
showing of the American Cinematog¬ 
rapher 1934 Amateur Movie Prize Win¬ 
ning pictures. 

The pictures included in this show¬ 
ing are two I 6mm subjects and two 8mm 
pictures. The 16mm subjects are 
"Water," made by H. Demarest of New 
Jersey, and "Mischief," made by Van- 
Dee Sickler of Los Angeles. The 8mm 
subjects include the grand prize winner 
"New Horizon," made by R. B. Clardy 
of Los Angeles, and the photographic 
winner, "Tender Friendship," made by 


Leica Manual 

GET YOUR LEICA MANUAL 
AT THE 

M organ Camera Shop 

6305 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Tatuschi Okamoto of Japan. 

During the month of October the well 
known Metropolitan Club of New York 
City will schedule a special program for 
the showing of these same pictures. 

During the past year about 30 clubs 
have made these pictures a feature part 
of their meetings. 
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for SPORT 

and Travel 

HUGO 
MEYER 

Telephoto 

LENSES 

That distant object 
seen by the naked 
eye as a mere spot 
on the horizon—that 
scene at the races 
with the horses 
bunched at the far 
side of the field and 
your favorite in the 
lead — that footbail 
match when the play 
is fast and close and 
it is hard for even the 
expert eye to follow 
the ball — these and 
many other subjects 
are best captured with Hugo Meyer 
Telephoto Lenses whose powerful mag¬ 
nification and needle-sharp definition 
reveal, in infinite detail, vague distances 
imperceptible to the naked eye. 
Trioplan f/2.9 and f/4.5 
Tele-Megor f/4 and f/5.5 
Foral Length r 2 tn 12 inches 
Catalog on Request. 

Hugo Meyer & Co. 

245 West 55th Street New York 




it # v - o - l r v 

16mm Reversal Film 

Kin-O-Lux film is stabil¬ 
ized at the lowest pos¬ 
sible price consistent with 
good quality. It is the 
only film that is Scratch- 
Proofed by the TEITELpj>^ 

Process without cost, ren- 
dering it immune to de- 1/ 
terioration consequent on \ 
time, use and the elements. 

No. 1 Green Box 100 ft. $3.00; 50 ft. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

No. 2 Red Box 100 ft. $3.50; 50 ft. 
$2.50. 

Prices include Processing, Scratch- 
Proofing and Return Postage. 

SEND FOR CATALOC D 

KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 

105 West 40th Street New York City 


The New 16mm 

PANCHROMATIC NEGATIVES 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surorise vou with their fine qual¬ 
ity. their beautiful tones and grainless 
reproductions, if you have them devel¬ 
oped by the 

DUNNINC CRAINLESS METHOD 
DUNNING PROCESS COMPANY 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 


Reversible Film for Miniature Camera 

(Continued from Page 447) 


them a better conception of each picture 
as it will be enlarged, and saving him 
the time and cost of making so many 
proofs. 

Many photographers like to work with 
paper negatives. Time saving and more 
perfect negatives will be the result of 
using the new reversible film, as the 
paper negative can be made by direct 
enlargement of the positive image. Al¬ 
terations may now be made upon the 
paper negative as upon film. Paper 
negative prints are popular because of 
the interesting textures which may be 
accomplished by this method. Contact 
papers may be used for printing, offer¬ 
ing a variety of choice. 

The making of photomura!s is a new 
field which is just beginning to achieve 
universal notice and popularity. Photo¬ 
murals lend themselves to home and 
office decoration and have many possi¬ 
bilities for the exhibition of industrial 
processes. More and more Leica pho¬ 
tographers are becoming interested in 
photomurals. Through the use of re¬ 
versible film and large negatives made 
from it, they should be confident of 
success. Nevertheless, there is an en¬ 
largement of about three and one-half 
by five feet made by direct enlargement 
from an Agfa Finopan negative shot 
with a Leica camera. The use of the 
reversible film, however, would give one 
the choice of retouching if necessary. 

As time passes miniature camera 
users will probably find dozens of other 
uses for this new film. In any case sev¬ 
eral of the present problems of minia¬ 
ture photography may find solution 
through the use of reversible film. Re¬ 
versible film has become the accepted 
thing for 8 and 16mm amateur movies. 
In the wide field of miniature camera 
work it will probably become standard 
procedure for certain special uses. 

Formula for Reversing AGFA Super¬ 
pan Reversible Film: 


1. First Developer. 

Solution A 

Water (125° F. or 52° C.). 24 oz 

(750.0 cc) 

Methol . 29 gr 

(2.0 grams) 

Hydroquinone .219 gr 

(1 5.0 grams) 

Sodium Sulphite (desiccated) .. .292 gr 
(20.0 grams) 

Sodium Bisulphite . 73 gr 

(5.0 grams) 

Sodium Thiosulphite (Hypo). 73 gr 

(5.0 grams) 

Formaldehyde (40%) .1 Va fl. dr 

(5.0 cc) 

Water (cold) to make..28 fl. oz 

(900.0 cc) 


Solution B 

COLD Water . . 4 oz. 

(100.0 cc) 

Sodium Hydroxide (Caustic) ..365 gr. 
(25.0 grams) 

Pour Solution B into Solution A while 
stirring. Depending on exposure devel¬ 
op 4 to 6 minutes at 65° F. or 18° C. 

2. Wash 5 minutes in running water. 

3. Reversing Bath (B'each). 


Water .32 oz. 

(1000.0 cc) 

Potassium Bichromate .73 gr. 

(5.0 grams) 


Sulphuric Acid (concentrated).. 1 Va fl. 
drams (5.0 cc) 

Normal bleaching time: 3-6 minutes. 
Keep in bleaching bath until negative 
image is completely dissolved. 

4. Wash 5 minutes in running water. 

5. Clearing Bath. 


Water .32 oz. 

(1000.0 cc) 

Sodium Sulphite, dry.1-2/3 oz. 

(50.0 grams) 


Clear for 5 minutes. 

6 . Wash 5 minutes in running water. 

7. Expose to Mazda light or diffused 
daylight. 


8. Second Developer. 

Water at 125° F. or 52° C. 32 oz. 

(1000.0 cc) 

Metol .....73 gr. 

(5.0 grams) 

Hydroquinone .88 gr. 

(6.0 grams) 


Sodium Sulphite, desiccated ..1-1/3 oz. 


(40.0 grams) 

Potassium Carbonate .1-1/3 oz. 

(40.0 grams) 

Potassium Bromide .88 gr. 

(6.0 grams) 


Develop 5 minutes at 65° F. or 18° 
C. 

9. Short rinse in running water. 

1 0. Fixing Bath. 

Same Fixing Bath may be used as for 
other Leica Films. If one is not avail¬ 
able the following may be prepared: 


Water .32 oz. 

(1 liter) 

Hypo .10 oz. 

(300.0 grams) 

Potassium Metabisulphite .1-2/3 oz. 

(50.0 grams) 


(Sodium Bisulphite may be used instead 
of Pot. Metabisulphite weight for weight. 
It's cheaper and just as effective.) 

Fix for 2 minutes. 

11. Wash for 30 minutes in running 
water. 
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12. Glycerine Bath. 


Glycerine C.P.2/3 oz. 

(1 liter) 

Glycerine C.P. .2/3 oz 

(20.0 cc) 


Leave in glycerine bath for 5 minutes. 

13. Remove excess water with Viscose 
Sponge or chamois and dry in a 
current of warm dry air. 


NOTE: Operations 7-13 take place in 
ordinary white light. Superpan Revers¬ 
ible Film should be desensitized before 
development by immersion in a 1 :5000 
solution of Pinacryptol Green Desensi¬ 
tizer. Safelight Filter to be used for 
protection of Agfa Reversible Superpan 
with a 10-watt bulb: Agfa No. 103. 
(Taken from LEICA MANUAL—Mor¬ 
gan £r Lester, p. 127.) 


Some Unusual German Substandard Apparatus 

(Continued from Page 446) 


which makes them very quickly change¬ 
able, and while in other cameras the 
finder must be altered to compensate 
for the difference in focal length, in 
the Siemens D the finder is automatic¬ 
ally changed to give the right field of 
view. This is arranged by a mechanical 
coupling between the three finder lenses 
and the lens slide. 

Just in the same way as with the 
cameras, substandard film projectors 
have tended to become steretoyped in 
design. Some German designers, how¬ 
ever, have gone their own way, and 
turned out some interesting and useful 
apparatus. 

Most substandard projectors, for in¬ 
stance, follow camera design in moving 
on the film by claw action. But the 
first German substandard projector that 
came on the market, made by Geyer- 
Werke, used the standard maltese cross 
action. The system of using maltese 
cross and drum action was perfectly 
sound, even though lack of experience 
of substandard films was rather evident 
in the construction of this machine. 
Among the modern German substand¬ 
ard projectors, though, the portable 
projector of Bauer uses the maltese cross 
end drum; the Gigant projector of the 
Union - Tonfilmmaschinenbau - und - 
Vertriebsgesellschaft m. b. H. has a 
modified maltese cross action; and man¬ 
ufacturers in other countries are also 
beginning to consider the use of the 
same device. The latest Litax models 
( Piccolo' and "Super-P") have a 
sprocket action for moving on the film, 
while the Siemens projectors have an 
ingenious dog action that does not touch 
the sprocket-holes, but pulls down the 
film by pressure on the outer edges. 
This gives a short pull down and a re¬ 
markably steady picture, combined with 
a commendable absence of wear on the 
film. Devices for protecting the projector 
against improper handling are also 
found on many German machines. The 
Siemens projector was the first to in¬ 
clude automatic coupling between the 
resistance and the projection lamp, but 
the action has since been incorporated 
in the machines of a number of other 
makers. The Siemens projector only lets 
the lamp be turned on when the resist¬ 
ance is fully in circuit. This projector al¬ 


so has a mechanical link between film 
Qate, speed regulator, and reversing 
switch, so that when the film is moved 
backward through the machine, the gate 
opens automatically to release the drag 
on the film, and the speed of running is 
automatically increased. 

The recent increase in light flux 
from substandard projectors was first 
sponsored by the German makers. The 
Siemens machine does this by altera¬ 
tions to the optical system of the 
lamp, and by the special large-aper¬ 
ture projection lens. The new Union- 
"Gigant" model is the first to use a 
mirror-backed lamp, which throws the 
filament image on to the film gate, and 
to incorporate a drum shutter that 
cuts off the light both in front of and 
behind the projection lens. 

Alteration of the shutter from two to 
three blades is quite a common feature 
of German substandard projectors. This 
possibility of changing the shutter blades 
makes it easy to adapt the projector to 
ihe particular use that is made of it. The 
Siemens projector introduced the system 
of interchangeable shutter blades that 
could be altered without special tools or 
expert knowledge while such machines 
as the "Argus" made by Liesegang and 
the Lytax and "Movector" of Agfa, 
have shutters that may be changed 
from two-bladed to three-bladed or 
one-bladed to two-bladed respectively 
merely by pressing a button and moving 
the blades over each other. The Agfa- 
Movector also has a shutter speed of 
twice normal, so that four dark periods 
per picture are obtained. 

Two interesting mechanical novelties 
may be mentioned in conclusion. The 
fight between the various substandard 
film sizes has led to the Nizo firm 
designing their projectors so that the 
projection head is interchangeable, and 
may be had for four different film sizes. 

Secondly, advertising films, which are 
ordinarily used with continuous projec¬ 
tors, need no longer be made up in loop 
formation. The Siemens standard projec¬ 
tor can be supplied fitted with a de¬ 
vice which runs the film through, re¬ 
winds it, and projects it once more. The 
action goes on until the current is 
switched off. 





“I am the famous 

■Am pro 

Model “A” „ 

16 mm. Projector 


Like all thorobreds, I have the goods. 
Precisely made . . . aluminum die cast 
body . . . phosphor bronze bearings 
. . . silent gears . . . automatic high 
speed rewind . . . forward and reverse 
. . . still pictures . . . and light— 
plenty of it—my economical long life 
400 watt Biplane Mazda is equal to 500 
watt results. 

Buy me on trial and judge for yourself. 
A thorobred projector at a price you can 
afford to pay. 

Your $99.50 cheerfully refunded if not 
satisfactory after ten full days trial in 
your own home. Complete with case. 
Order now. 

Full details and Bass Bargaingram are 
yours on request. 

WANTED: More Live Dealers. 


BASS 

CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W.Madisen St..Chicago 


Camera Headquarters for Tourists 
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What Is Composition in Cinema? 

(Continued from Page 444) 

Another type of film that has great 
possibilities is the "Frozen Action." Just 
try taking action shots and freezing 
them at the dynamic movement. You will 
be surprised how humorous and unusual 
they will appear. The sequences should 
be related actions and for comedy you 
can resort to slow motion just as the 
cction is ready to "freeze." 

Next month I hope to take each 
"structural form" and break it down 
into its relation to the camera. Study 
this and you will be surprised how sim¬ 
ple it is to fit it to your motion picture 
script. 


Wheels of Industry 

(Continued from Page 450) 

the film; Northwestern University open¬ 
ed its summer school motion picture ap¬ 
preciation program with this same sub¬ 
ject; and arrangements were immedi¬ 
ately completed for distribution in Great 
Britain. 

Additional current releases by this 
progressive 16mm sound film rental lib¬ 
rary include a 2-reel adventure picture 
"N'Manga," an educational picture of 
native life in Central Africa, centering 
around the efforts of a master hunter 
to capture the rarest of African part¬ 
ridges, the Frankolin. All the prepara¬ 
tions for the peculiar hunt are pictured 
in detail, and the picture as a whole 
gives an interesting insight into native 
life, such as is generally lacking in the 
"tourist" type of film. 

"The Masked Raider" (2 reels), a 
children's picture, and of interest to all 
lovers of the out-of-doors, is another 
worthwhile release, as is "South Seas" 
(1 reel), an additional chapter from 
Zone Grey's Scrapbook. 


New Leica Manual 

• The descriptive line under the title of 
this book on its credit page says "A 
Manual for the Amateur and Profes¬ 
sional covering the entire field of Leica 
Photography." The authors, Willard D. 
Morgan and Henry M. Lester, might 
have gone one step further and said in 
addition to Leica Photography "all pho¬ 
tography." 

To benefit from this comprehensive 
volume one doesn't necessarily have to 
be solely a Leica user. If you shoot any 
type of camera the information it will 
give you will be applicable in 75% of 
the cases. 

The book has more than 500 pages 
and sells for $4.00. Morgan and Lester, 
the authors, are also the publishers. 

In addition to the two authors there 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


35mm NEGATIVE fresh Eastman and Dupont 
stock — panchromatic — supersensitive— 
grayback, $2.50 per hundred feet. 100 ft., 
daylight loading rolls, $2.75 each. Leica 
rolls 36 exposures. 10% discount on all 
orders accompanied by this coupon. 
PACIFIC COAST RAW FILM CO.. 1558 
No. Vine St., Hollywood, California. 


Eastman 100 Kodachrome $6.60. Motor Pro¬ 
jector $19.50. Victor Sound Projector 
with amplifier $89.50. Trades accepted. 
We buy. Catalogue. Library. Mogull’s, 
1944-Y, Boston Road. N. V. 


POWERS CINEPHONE RECORDERS WITH 
SLIT BLOCK AND SYNCHRONOUS MO¬ 
TOR $200.00 each. J. Burgi Contner, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Model L DE BRIE CAMERA. Full ground glass 
focusing automatic dissolve, 40 mm, 50 
mm, 75 mm lenses mounted. De Brie 
motor, Tripod, siz magazines. Motion 
Picture Camera Supply, Inc.. 723 Sev¬ 
enth Avenue, New York City. Cable: 
Cinecamera. 


DE BRIE HIGH SPEED CAMERA: two 400-ft. 
magazines. De Brie heavy duty tripod, 2" 
lens. Motion Picture Camera SuDply, Inc., 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
Cable: Cinecamera. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAM¬ 
ERA EXCHANGE. 729 Seventh Ave., N, 
Y. C. Established since 1910. 


Used. D. A. Filmo, 1" f3.5 and f 1.8. 2" f3.5, 
4"f4.5 filters and case. Full Guarantee. 
Mac Callum Stores, 1600 Sansom Street, 
Phi la., Pa. 


2 Akeley Cameras, Modern Studio equip¬ 
ment. Late models. Full range of lenses. 
Prices $850.00 and $950.00 Camera 
Supply, Ltd.. 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hol¬ 
lywood, California. 


SILENCED Boll & Howell with check pawl 
shuttle 40, 50. and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted, 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Rebuilt like new. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc.. 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. 


ARTREEVES latest 1935 portable double sound 
recording unit with double sprocket re¬ 
corder, automatic speed control motor, 
twin fidelity optical unit. Latest type 
camera motor. New type microphone. 
Complete factory guaranteed, $2,400. Th:s 
is the only authentic ArtReeves equipment 
for sale in Hollywood outside factory. 
Slightly used ArtReeves sound equipment 
complete $1,800.00. Camera Supply Co.. 
Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


3 Bell & Howell five-way Sound Printers, Mo¬ 
tor generators, panel control boards. Du¬ 
plex Printer, especially adapted for duping. 
Sound and silent Moviolas; Educational 
Blimp and Dolly; Bell & Howell splic¬ 
ers. Title Board with lathe bed; Bell & 
Howell silent cameras. Bell & Howell mo¬ 
tors, Bell & Howell high-soeed gear box, 
Mitchell and Bell & Howell Friction head 
tripods. Abov^» eo'iinm^nt used hut in per¬ 
fect mechanical and optical condition at 
bargain prices. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, Ltd., 1600 No. Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, California. Cable address: 
Hocamex. 


SILENCED Bell & Howell with new Fearless 
Movement 40, 50, and 75mm F. 2.7 lenses 
mounted. 2 1000-ft. Magazines, tripod, 

finder and sunshade. Perfect condition. 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc., 723 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; Cable: 
CINECAMERA. 


230-degree shutter Akeley Camera XI 34, spe¬ 
cial focus on film attachment. 2-, 4-. 6-, 
and 12-inch lenses. Four 200-foot maga¬ 
zines, Akeley tripod, cases. Motion Pic¬ 
ture Camera Supoly, Inc., 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York City; Cable: Cinecamera. 


WANTED 


Akeley Audio Camera any condition; Akeley 
Gyro-Tripod and Model L DeBrie Camera. 
Len H. Roos, 903 Kenwood, Burbank, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Bell & Howell Cinemotor. Must be cheap. Box 
252, c/o American Cinematograher. 


Roll Film adapter for Dallmeyer speed camera. 
I%"x2 1 4". Box 248, c/o American Cine-' 
matographer. 


WILL PAY CASH FOR: Bell & Howell, Mitch¬ 
ell, Akeley or De Brie Cameras, lenses, mo¬ 
tors, parts and accessories. Motion Picture- 
Camera Supply, Inc., 723 7th Ave., New 
York, New York. T 


are 20 other outstanding contributors 
of articles and special photographic sub¬ 
jects. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part one is given over to Technique, Part 
two the Leica in Science and Education 
and Part three the Leica in Specialized 
Fields. This latter field has some very 
interesting chapters that will appeal to 
everyone, such as Candid Photography, 
Stage Photography, Hollywood Studios, 
Aerial Photography, Photography in the 
Tropics end Photomurals with the Leica. 

When we say that it takes up Pano¬ 
rama Photography, Stereoscopic Photog¬ 
raphy and illustrates the method to se¬ 
cure this type of photography in addition 
to a lucid word description, it can read¬ 
ily be understood that this is not a book 
to be picked up, skipped through and 
then put aside. It will be referred to 


constantly for its common-sense instruc¬ 
tions, its comprehensive dark-room in¬ 
formation and the many things it offers 
for those who want to get a full measure 
of enjoyment out of photography. 

Victor Moves 

• Victor Animatograph Corp. has moved 
their Los Angeles offices from the dowrn 
town sector to 2402 W. 7th St., which 
is about a mile and a half outside of 
the shopping center, making parkir.j fa¬ 
cilities much better for the dealer coming] 
into Los Angeles. 

The quarters selected by Carl Ralke,, 
manager of the Los Angeles offices, are: 
more commodious and on the store flooi.. 
The arrangements not only give a com¬ 
modious display room, a repair depart¬ 
ment, but also a projection room. 


























Amateur 
Movie Contest 

The annual American Cinematographer Amateur Movie Contest 
will close this year on November 30. That is, all entries must be in 
our office on that date. 

As usual the members of the American Society of Cinematograph¬ 
ers will act as judges. 

There will be four outstanding prizes. None worth less than 
$150.00. 

THE GRAND PRIZE will be.$250 cash 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. offers.$150 in Equipment 

BELL & HOWELL offers..$150 in Equipment 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH offers a Model 4 Camera complete 
with f 2.9 Focusing Mount, 1" Lens and a No. 1 Carrying Case, 
value .$147 

It isn’t too late to start your picture now if you haven’t already 
done so. It can be in as many reels as you wish, it can be either 16mm 
or 8mm. Write for more information and Entry Blank. 

CONTEST EDITOR 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 
















Ethiopia or Hollywood 



Whether it happens in Ethiopia or 
Hollywood—You’ll find it’s a Mitchell 
Camera that is recording it—because 
Mitchell is the World’s Standard 



Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address “MITCAMCO” AGENCIES Phone OXford 105 1 

MOTION PICTURES CAMERA SUPPLY INC., New York City 

CLAUD C. CARTER D. NAGASE & CO., Ltd. BOMBAY RADIO CO., ARMINIO CONTI, H. NASSIBIAN 

Sydney, Australia Osaka, Jopan Ltd. Rome, Italy Cairo, Egypt 

Bombay, India 

















